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_ SUPERIOR 
WIRE FENCE 
This is unquestionably the 
most eubstantial fence made 
owing to the high carbon coiled 
steel wire and the Superior 
Heavy W eight Lock used in its con- 
struction. 
All styles, weights and spacings, 
Steel Gates for every purpose. 
Low Prices Easy Terms 
Write for Free catalog. 


THE SUPERIOR FENCE €O. 
Dept.A. Cleveland, Ohio 













eS AE O  § ized. 
farmers at manufactur- 
ae re ee 
Tas as Os AZ i trial. P 

Also Poultry and Orna- 
mental Wire and Iron 


Fences. e 
AOL hd Write for special offer. 
a\" at The Ward Feneo Co., 
Box 332 Decatar, Ind. 































FENCE tacc2 
ade_—— 
=Made of Carbon Double | 

ates deavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. ae no agents. ps 

prices on days’ free i. 

bw ight. 87h: f farm 

Fama poultry ieken, Gatsitg Prec. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

10 Winchester. Indiana. 


LAWN FENGE 
























































NCHOR FENCE 
if you desire a 
fence that will 
last. Free sample 
and Catalog. 
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PLANT 


A Republic 
Ornamental Fence 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place'than any other improvement that 
you can make and provide positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens. 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 
ate made by cabling heavy horizonta! wires together and inserting at fre- 
quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
crimped only st point of intersection, 
thereby overcoming the rusting of full 
crimped stays commonly used. Erected 
with wooden posts or steel posts with 
special wrought steel base. 

Our free Style Book shows many 
beantifal patterms of fence, cemetery 
arches, trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 

gate circular. 
blic Pence and Gate Co., 

2123 Republic 8t., Mo. Chicago, DL 















HEAVIEST 
FENCE MADE 
HEAVIEST GALVANIZING 
Most of your neighbors have 
fence troubles. You can avoid 
them by buying Brown Wire 
YA Fence, ‘Absolutely rust proof. @ 
hy 15 to 35c a rod. We pay freight. 
A, 160 styles, from extra close 1-inch 
spaced Poultry Fence, to the 
strongest Horse, Cattle, Hog & 
Bull Proof Fences. Get catalog 
> and free sample for test. 
Grows Fence & Wire Co. 
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The First Thing You See 


when Snapeomg. Anthony 

Pence,is this ot — the 

emallest, strongest, tightest and 

smoothest ever made in ANY wire 

fence. Anthony Fence Machines weave 

Anthony quality hard steel wire into 
the “Best F Earth”’—the 


nthony Fence 


Heavily galvanized, carefully inspected 
and accurately made, it “seta” right wher 
properly erected—up hill or on level. 
Large wires (No. 9 gauge) used unless 
you want a lighter fence. You get all 
you pay for in Anthony Fence. 
WRITE US TO-DAY fora hand sample 
wing Anthony Knot, and our prices. 


The Anthony Fence Co., 


li Michigan Street © 
Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Send for Sample of 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


We offer to send, fre of ohasye, an ao- 
tual sample of Page Woven Wire’ Fence, 
just as it comes from the big looms, 

one is ‘a sermon in steel.”" The tremen- 








ite Quarter Centennial Year, is due to the 
fact that its makers have always given full 
measure of honest vaine. It is the old re- 
liable time-tried wire fence that outlasts 
them all. Admitted to be the strongest 
wire fence in existence. 

Send today! See the real Page Wire! Get 
next to the “Page Knot!"’ t the great 
eases Centennial Edition of the Page 

ence Catalog and learn the difference 
between Page Fence and the ordinary kinds. 
Find what Page Fence means in economy. 
Write at once and both the free sample of 
Page Fence and the big Catalog will be sent 
promptiy. Address 



































Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Box 271K Adrian, Mich, 




















For 22-in. Hog Papen bs 8-40 for 
26-inch -inch 





143 Cents aRod 





LAWN FENCE | 























































































5S at ANCHOR vEnee & are. a a¢-inch; 18 8-4e for #l-inch; $30 
pe 4 he jevelan COO 2 & ; 
| fene9ee 4 90) Many Styles. Sold on trial at | i ee ae 
‘ a ET TO wholesale prices. Save trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
When write to Mana to 30 t. Illustrated | Wi . Catalo; 
Mention This of “our. Advertisers} ALAA Catalogue free. Write today. | ’ RIT SRLDRAS BROS. 
Journal you'll get a very prompt | HE en Sa hy ne SS — Box 205 MUNCIE, IND. 
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If you pay for an inch of waste material at ev t 
in your fence where wire meets wire, how many feet of 
wasted material do you buy? The.waste in 


wraps, ties or 
clamps seems very small when you look at one et it mul- 


ig Figeres ~and ou 
the selling price of any other fence made of the same gauge 


(size) wire as the 





is greater than the selling price of the “Perfect” 







for it all. That’s why 








WASTED 








Because in 


welded at every contact point—and the weld is tro th i id pi 
“9g wait vee baad api eg mger than the wire. It is one solid 


of steel 


Don’t credit waste wire as strength—judge the fence by the size of the wires. 
_ Every wire in “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences is of open hearth steel, which is conceded to be much 
to Bessemer, because it is tougher and it resists corrosion to a greater degree. Every rod 
ence is made at our immense 
with the best zinc (spelter) obtainable. 
Made in 73 styles for every fence purpose. Your dealer sells it, Write for free catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


of “Pittsburgh Perfect” F 





the “Perfect” Fence there is not an ounce of waste wire. The wires are electrically INCHES IN -{ 





WRAPS, ETC. 
SOON GROW 
INTO 


WASTED 


open hearth steel plant; and carefully FE ET 


@ same size—another strong advantage. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Best Use of Fertilizers 


L. L. VAN SLYKE, N Y EXPER ST,4 





The advantageous use of fertiligemgs 
presupposes ‘that the soil is in gig 

physical condition, as shown by, 
its being mellow but firm; 2, hays 
ing the desired crumb-like or grap 


a 


lar texture; 3, ability to ‘holga 
enough moisture and not too mueh; FS: 
4, good ventilation, dependent gpm 
porosity; and 5, proper power ope 


absorbing and holding warmth. The@ 
following suggestions give in outling™ 
the general methods to be used in 
keeping garden soil in good physicaj™ 
condition : « 
cultivating, etc, 


plowing, must be® 


of season, etc, as to furnish a fing 
best possible soil conditions during 
the growing season; b, the supply of 
soil humus should be regularly kept 
up, preferably by means of partially 
rotted stable manure. Waste mate 
rial of garden crops, straw, 
kitchen waste, etc, may be used. In - 
case of the unmarketable portions 
of crops, when they are affected with 
any contagious disease, they should 
be carefully burned. When practi 
cable, the soil may be used during a 
portion of the season in growing 
some green crop to turn under, pref- 
erably some leguminous crop, as clo. 
ver, cowpeas, etc. B, the soil should 
be limed regularly. Lime is rapidly 
exhausted from garden soils; sooner 
or later the soil becomes “sour” and 
crops do not grow well. 

- One may apply regularly every year 
a half ton of carbonate of lime to the 


acre, or a proportionately larger 
amount once in four or five years, 
Carbonate of lime can be applied at 
any time. One can use quiclime 


(about 500 pounds to the acre Year- 
ly) or slaked lime (700 to 800 pdunds 


& year), or proportionately thrger | 
amounts once in four or five Years 
Quicklime and slaked lime are -pref- 


erably applied in the fall or as pgarly 
as possible in spring before planting. 


In growing potatoes, much less lime 

should be used, in order to avoid 

scab. 

Specific Fertilizers for Garden Crops 
In using fertilizers, two objects 

must be kept in mind: 1, yield of 


crop, and 2, quality in respect to pal- 


atability. Tenderness, succulence and 
sweetness are qualities which garden 
crops must have in some degree 


While these qualities are, to a consid- 
erable extent, dependent upon sun- 
shine and moisture supply, they may 
be influenced more or less by the | 
application of fertilizers. In general, } 











it is important that garden crops have § 


a@ generous supply of different forms = 
of plant food in order to insure a7 
far as possible a rapid and continu- 


ous growth, thus securing products of 
high quality. 

For garden crops in common the 
following general mixture has been 
extensively used with success: Nitrate 
of soda (15% nitrogen), 300 pounds; 
sulphate of ammonia (20% nitro- 
gen), 100 pounds; cottonseed meal 
or dry, fine fish scrap (7.5% nitro- § 
gen), 200 pounds; acid phosphate] 
(14% available phosphoric acid), 1000 . 
pounds; muriate or sulphate of pot | 
ash (50% potash), 400 pounds. Thesé 
materials should be purchased only 
on a guarantee of the 1 gh grade im- @ 


dicated above. These a .ounts make 
itaining 4% 


one ton of a fertilizer c oa 
nitrogen, 7% available phosphorig® 
acid and 10% potash. This mixture 

is more especially designed for soils 3 
deficient in) potash, like light, sandy % 
soils. Fors heavier soils about Om@"% 
half the amount of potash can be. 
dispensed with. On soils fairly weg 


supplied with stable manure, this ferew 
tilizer can be used at the rate of : 
to 1000 pounds an acre, according * 
the results of. mdividual expereRe 

{To Page 528.] 
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A, the manipulation of the soil wa 
so adapted to kind of soil, character= 


tilth for seed bed and to maintain the | 


leaves, | 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington ef 
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orage Crops Most Suitable for Swine 
ne } . 
in 
P Rape an Ideal Crop for Young Pigs---Method of Feeding for Best Results---Making Porkers Weigh 200 
~ Pounds and Better at Six Months--Rye Pastures When Grain Is Mature--Let the Hogs 
a Harvest This Crop--When and How to Sow---By H. C. Harpending of New York 3 
he i 
1g HAVE had better success with the row large litters of vigorous pigs. We have the rape or clover pastures and after the 3 
ot individual colony houses than had no trouble to grow the pigs to a weight grain is matured, commence turning the 
: with the more expensive kind. of 200 to 230 pounds at six months, shotes in the field for an hour each day at a 
6- Built A shaped, or with the shed a large part of the growth being made first, and after accustomed to the feed, leave i 
a8, roof, about 7x9 or 8x8 on the on pasture. The rape will furnish feed them there. In a@ month or six weeks the . 
7 ground, abundant room is af- till late in November. When grained close, rye will be cleaned up and the pigs ready 
th forded for housing eight to 10 shotes through- remove the swine for a short time for market, and what is important, they will 
id out the summer and is always an ideal place til it has a fresh start, then turn be ready for the highest market and without 
rt in which the sow may farrow her litter. This back in. any high-priced corn. They should have a 5 
a kind of house may be put upon a stone boat I am very much in favor of rye pasture, slop and plenty of water when on the rye. 
r or low-wheel wagon and drawn from yard and believe a field of rye pastured and then The same field may be put to rye pasture for 
Oe to yard, with little trouble. hogged down, when the grain is mature, will successive seasons and the yield will improve i 
ld Breeding sows will farrow larger and pay much better than the crop will if har- each year. The manure is scattered over the ; 
nd stronger litters if kept on pasture as much vested and threshed, not counting the labor field, with no waste by the pigs when at 
a of the time as possible. A smail inclosed saved and the added fertility to the soil. pasture. 

lot, containing from one to three acres, will Rye intended for pasture should be put in We usually seed rye pasture heavily with 
ar pay a handsome profit if devoted to swine about August 20, a bushel and a half to the red clover early in the spring. The clover 
sed pasture. Rape should be sown for pasture acre. Turn in when it has a good start, supports the stalks when the rye commences 
rs as early in the spring as the ground can be usually early in October, when other pas- to break and furnishes abundant feed. We 
at worked, sown broadcast about three pounds tures are failing. It may be pastured through- leave in clover the following year, and then 
18 to the acre and harrowed in. It can be out the winter, except when the ground is plow for rye again. The increased yield in 
. turned on when the plants are about 6 to very soft. It furnishes an ideal range for a field pastured in this manner and seeded 
ms: 8 inches high, care being taken to keep the brood sows on pleasant winter days, and is surprising. 
3 the little pigs out when the leaves are wet they will spend much of their time graz- —_—_—_—_—__—_ 
ft. from dew or rain, else it may blister their ing, which makes for large litters and Japan Clover—There are two clovers in 
iy skins. strong pigs. No matter how closely it the United States with which the name Japan 
. We usually have a small, inclosed yard is grazed, it will come on in the spring. is associated. One is commonly known as 
id adjoining the pasture lot, containing an A- When the ground is dry inthe spring, Japan clover and has been grown for many 

shaped pen or a pen with shed roof of the continue to pasture till the plant com- years in the southern states. The other was 
i] dimensions above given. The yard for a mences to joint, then remove the pigs to but recently introduced by the United States 
ts dozen shotes should department of agri- i 
i be about 10 feet wide culture. Its precise ] 
d by 20 feet in length. value for American . 
n The trough may be in conditions has not yet 
2 one end and_ the been fully deter- 
- house in the other. mined. The Japan 
; The yard is kept well clover is an annual. 
a bedded with straw, in It is not a hay plant 
L, order not to waste in the sense in which : 
: valuable manure, and medium red clover is | 
. if so bedded will not a hay plant in the : 
e become offensive if north, and yet, on ¥ 
f near the house. The good soils, it will 
, pigs are let from this yield fair crops of : 
yard directly into the hay. It furnishes a F 
e pasture lot. On un- considerable amount 1 
; pleasant days, or of pasture, and at a i 
: when the ground is season of the year ee 
Z very soft, they are when cther pastures i 
2 confined. In addi- are very liable to be } 
D tion to the rape, the dried. It is a plant : 
: growing pigs should that has marked 
have a slop of skim power to reseed it- 
: milk or whatever self when once it gets 
, may be available; a footing in the land. 
but the mature ani- Like white clover it 
mals will require lit- “remains. In fact, it 

tle, if anything else, THIS POLAND-CHINA BOAR A GOOD TYPE OF BREEDING ANIMAL — “lls much the same 

— The fine specimen of Poland-China here pictured is an eemictatty. good. type of won hcg 20. 

7 . r. q 
Bee phi’ po breeding animal, with large bone, straight back, straight, short legs and good feet. ri ida ws pao io 
’ s whole make-up indicates vigor and strength, so that at the head of a herd of hogs he ose 








keeping the breeding 
SOWs upon the pas- 
tures a good portion 
of the time, they far- 


ce ie 


would undoubtedly be of very great value. 
always be of the first consideration. 


than the Poland-China; 
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A vigorous constitution, 
While there are many other breeds of hogs pop- 
ular in the corn belt, probably none is of greater commercial value to the average farmer 
Everybody knows his good points.. They are remarkably well 
suited to corn-belt conditions. The animal here pictured is owned in Wisconsin. 
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in the north. _ ‘It will 
grow, as the white 


of course, must 
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.. GETTING READY FOR CORN 


Keeping Clods Out of Corn Fields—Good 
Corn Crops Not Raised in Cloddy Fields—. 
‘Best Time to Plow to Avoid This Nui- 
sance—Merit of Harrowing Just After 
Plowing—By I. S. Cook, Jr, of Ohio 


The most aggravating and tiresome thing 
in preparing ground for corn is the presence 
of large clods in the field. I have seen them 
so large and hard that they could only be 
broken with a sledge hammer. Why do farm- 
ers have cloddy fields? What is the cause of 
clods in the field? Every spring I see fields 
being planted to corn having a great number 
of clods, causing the planter to bounce and 
nearly throw the driver off the seat. 

A corn planter cannot do accurate work 
in dropping corn, nor wiil the corn germinate 
and grow well. Accuracy of drop in a corn 
planter and high percentage of germination 
is the sole basis on which one may expect a 
maximum corn crop, providing, of course, 
that his land is of good average fertility. To 
attain this basis, the field must be free from 
¢elods and the surface in a loose, mellow con- 
dition. I have nearly all kinds of soil on 
my farm and plow not less than 200 acres of 
ground for corn, 30 to 40 acres for oats, and 
10 to 30 acres for rape, soy beans and alfalfa 
every year. 

I practice early plowing; by this I mean 
from December 15 to April 1, plowing all 
heavy sod fields first, so that the freezing 
and thawing have time to put the plowed sod 
in a mellow condition for the disk harrow to 
work up during the last half of April. .If I 
break any ground in April, I have one man 
fellow the plows with a harrow, unless the 
plowed ground is already loose and mellow 
and in a condition to retain a full amount of 
water. 

If a heavy sod field is plowed in April, when 
we have very little freezing, the furrow slice 
being turned over is dried by the sun by the 
rapid capillary action of the soil moisture 
and leaves the furrow slice hard and almost 
impenetrable with a harrow. Now I find if 
I take time to harrow this heavy sod field 
immediately after plowing I save twice this 
time at planting, besides having those most 
important things, a loose, mellow surface 
and as great a percentage of moisture re- 
tained in the soil as is possible. 


Always Possible in Fall or Winter 


I have heard farmers say that it is not 
always practicable to follow this plan, that 
some winters are not favorable for plowing; 
but I have yet to find a few days in the win- 
ter, through this section, when I could not 
plow. Have all the plows ready and when- 
ever the ground is in condition to plow, stop 
all other work as far as possible and send all 
the teams to the field and plow a half day 
or a day, and by continuing this you will have 
a large area plowed by spring. 

A team can plow much more ground in 
winter than in the spring in the same length 
of time. The ground does not need to be 
nearly so dry in the winter as it does in 
April for plowing. If the ground is plowed 
a little wet in winter, the sun does not have 
much effect on it, and the freezing and thaw- 
ing put it in good condition by spring. Some- 
times I find the grourd in the very best con- 
dition to plow in winter, where there is a 
snow on and the ground not frozen. 

A great many farmers keep one or two 
farm hands in the winter to do the feeding 
only, and wait until spring for plowing, which 
has always been the custom. Labor is easier 
to get in winter, when many farm hands are 
idle after corn husking, so why not get them 
to come and run a plow for you whenever a 
day is suitable for it. 
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method of preparing ground for corn to,avoid 
clods is worth trying, send your harrow out 
to the field being plowed for corn and have 
your farm hand harrow for an hour before 
noon what he has plowed in the morning and 
do the same in the evening, thus preventing 
the ground from drying out and becoming 
hard; you will find that it is much less work, 
and time saved in the end in getting the 
ground in good condition to plant than it is 
when the ground is not harrowed until plant- 
ing time. 

If you do this there is no reason why 
you should not have an excellent stand of 
corn, taking it for granted you have tested 
«your seed corn and have dropping plates in 
your planter suited to your corn. You will 
find your ground loose and mellow for cov- 
ering the corn and having that most neces- 
sary thing, soil moisture to germinate the 
corn as soon as possible. 


WHEN SOILS NEED LIME 
é. H. SPURWAY, MICHIGAN 


Many farmers have acquired the so-called 
lime craze and think that lime is demanded 
by all soils. Although lime is needed on 
many farm soils, it is not wise to apply it 
to any soil until it has been determined that 
this particular soil lacks lime. There are 
types of soils that may be benefited by liming. 
In the first place, a soil may, on account of 
its origin, be deficient in lime to the extent 
that crops will not thrive upon it because of 
the lack of this ingredient as a plant food. 
Other soils may be acid, because of an exces- 
sive use of acid phosphate or muriate of 
potash as fertilizers. In this case the phos- 
phoric acid or potash has been taken up by 
the plants and sulphuric or muriatie acid, as 
the case may be, set free in the soil. Heavy 
soils containing a large amount of clay, and 
also light sandy soils, are greatly benefited 
by the judicious use of lime. 

Lime improves the physical properties of 
a heavy clay soil by binding together the 
individual soil grains into larger particles. 
This puts the soil into better tilth by making 
the spaces between the particles larger than 
the spaces were between the individual soil 
grains. Under these conditions the air can 
freely enter the soil and promote the making 
available of plant food, while the plant roots 
will not be hindered by a close texture aad 
the clay soil will not bake at the surface. 
The same effect is produced upon a sandy 
soil, but the result is directly opposite. The 
grains of sand are cemented together by the 
lime, but instead of the texture becoming 
looser, as in the case of the clay, the spaces 
between the soil grains are closed and the 
sandy soil becomes less porous and more 
retentive of plant food and water. 

The acidity of a soil is corrected by liming. 
This promotes the growth of soil bacterig 
that do not thrive in acid soils, and in this 
way hastens the decay of organic matter 
The nodular organisms that grow upon the 
reots of the legumes are aided in like man- 
ner by the application of lime. The clovers, 
beans and alfalfa will not thrive on acid 


soils. 


When Needed as Plant Food 


Where lime is deficient as a plant food, it 
must, of course, be added to the soil. It 
also has a very marked effect upon other 
plant foods of the soil, such as phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen in making them 
available for the use of the plant. Lime also 
has a very important action upon the poisons 
excreted in the soil by plants in which the 
poisons are rendered harmiecss to other piants 
that are to be grown upon the same soils. 


After you have read this and think my While liming the soi! wilt produce meny Station. 
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LOOKING TOWARD FIELD CROPS 


beneficial results, the injurious effects of an 
application of lime to the soil must not be 
overlooked. Excessive amounts will hasten 
the decomposition of organic matter to such 
an extent that when applied to a light, sandy 
soil which is deficient in organic matter, it 
burns up the humus with a great. loss of 
nitrogen. Limestone containing a large 
amount of magnesium should not be used, 
as an excessive amount of this element has a 
poisonous action upon many plants.~ Small 
amounts are not objectionable. Again, potato 
scab grows best in an alkaline soil, and an 
application of lime is likely to increase this 
pest. In many instances the crop of wheat 
has been benefited by an application of lime, 
but corn and rye are not benefited unless 
the soil is acid. 


Crushed or Burned Limestone 


Crushed limestone may be applied to the 
soil at any season, but burned lime should 
only be applied in the fall unless the soil is 
acid or contains a great deal of humus. Since 
lime helps to decay organic matter, a good 
place to apply it would be on meadows after 
plowing to help decompose the large amount 
of vegetation that is. turned under. The 
frequency of application depends upon the 
eharacter of the soil, rotation of crops and 
the crops grown. Small amounts applied 
frequently -have been found to give the best 
results. One-half to 1% tons per acre every 
five or six years is sufficient, but acid soils 
require from two to three tons per acre. 

The first thing for the farmer to do is to 
determine, if possible, whether or not his 
soils need lime. This will require some 
experimenting on a small scale, or the advice 
of a soil expert: Try a few loads on a small 
portion of a field that is to be cropped, and 
when the crop grows, it will be a very easy 
matter to tell whether or not the soil has 
been benefited by the application. If it has 
not, then the extra expense of liming the 
whole field has been saved. If it has, then 
the farmer will feel safe in applying it to the 
rest of the field. A little foresight and 
thought along this line will save a good deal 
of expense and disappointment. 





Soil for Cane Fruits—lIt is a mistaken idea 
to suppose that currants and gooseberries 
can thrive and produce good crops planted 
in unfertile, barren soil. Rich bottom lands 
produce the finest bushes and fruits, but 
these fruits can be advantageously grown on 
sandy soils, if attention be given to the use 
of fertilizers or mulching with rich manures. 
Clover, alfalfa or old pasture sod, turned 
under deeply, is excellent if thoroughly 
worked up before planting. Freshly manured 
land is not as good as that which has beea 
heavily manured and a hoed crop grown upon 
it. Utilizing the ground between the rows 
and hills with some kind of hoed crop, the 
first year after planting, pays for the use of 
the land and care of the bushes, and proves 
no injury to them.—[Wyman Elliott, Minne- 
sota. 


Sweet Cream Butter—England has practi- 
cally no creameries or cheese factories. 
Nearly all of the milk not used for direct con- 


“-gumption is made into butter or cheese on the 


farm, by far the greater part being converted 
into sweet cream buiter. The excellent and 
uniform quality of the buttef and cheese used 
on the table at hotels and in the homes of 
Wngiand fs everywhere noticeable. An Eng- 
lishman would not think of serving butter of 
as poer a quality as much of that found on 
the American markets.—[Ilinois Experiment 
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SOME LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
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Careless Dairying a Losing Proposition Regardless of Prices--High Degree of Efficiency Needed---Figures Show- 
ing Result of Good Dairy Practice---Eliminate Waste and Save Labor---Profits Possible from Butter- 
making---Skim Milk an Object---A Constant Supply of Silage a Prime Factor---By F. L. Petty 


HE experience, of a man who 
can show exactly to the cent 
the results of his year’s dairy- 
ing operations is of great 
interest. The figures furnished 
by F. B. Pratt of Du Page 
county, Ill, covering his dairy 
operations of 1909, have created a great deal 
of comment in the local and agricultural 
press and are well worthy of consideration. 

It should be said in advance that Mr Pratt 
is the manager of a large stock farm, which 
demands all his own time, and conducts his 
dairy as a side issue, depending entirely upon 
hired labor, under his more or less personal 
supervision. 

His farm consists of 131% acres, in addi- 
tion to which he handles 8C acres of rented 
land. In 1909 his crops consisted of 60 acres 
of corn, 30 of which were rlaced in the silo 
and 30 husked from the shock, 20 acres of 
aliske clover, 20 acres of red clover and 
timothy and four acres of rye. He had some 
15 acres of oats and the balanc® of the land 
is in pasture. Farm equipment includes two 
silos, an 18-horse power gasoline engine for 
running the silage cutter, feed grinders and 








kept by Mr Pratt, including absolutely all 
expense items, including also depreciation of 
value for’such cows as had passed the age of 
greatest value, also deterioration of machin- 


ery, taxes and insurance, and allowing 5% 
interest upon an investment of $20,000. Every 
item which could reasonably be charged 


against the gross operation of the farm was 
added to the expense account, and even then 
the net profit amounted to $1977.40. This rec- 
ord is so remarkable as to have occasioned 
doubts of its accuracy among some well-in- 
formed dairymen, but Mr Pratt has the 
figures, the bills for cash expended and the 
statements of the condensery as to amount of 
milk received, and the figures are absolutely 
conclusive. 

After ascertaining the fact that the record 
was actually made under genuine farm con- 
ditions, by a dairy operated for profit and not 
for pastime, I was especially interested in 
learning from Mr Pratt the methods of feed- 
ing and management, which contributed to 
this result. The distribution of his crop has 
already been described. Very little depend- 
ence was placed upon pasture, its vrincipal 
use being to give the animals exercist in the 





production. His two silos are filled with 
finely-chopped corn silage in September, and 
this feed supply will easily last until the com- 
ing June, when some of the summer silage 
will be ready for use. The grain ration con- 
sists of equal] parts of finely ground corn and 
cob meal, dried brewers’ grains, bran and 
wheat middlings. The silage and grain are 
fed night and morning and clover hay at noon. 


Pays to Raise Caives 


How to profitably raise calves for use in 
building up the standard of dairy herds has 
always been a puzzling question to the farm- 
ers producing milk for city markets, where 
there is no skim milk or by-products of 
any kind to feed young animals. As we 
noted before, Mr Pratt fed more than 18,000 
pounds of this expensive milk to 15 head of 


calves. ‘‘Isn’t this a rather expensive method 
of producing stock,’’ I inquired of Mr Pratt. 
‘Well, I fed this 18,000 pounds of milk, 


which was worth $235 upon the market, to 15 
head of Holstein calves. I sold three or four 
of these the other day for $50 per head. 
These were not pure breds, but simply well- 
graded calves. I can secure this average for 
the whole bunch. In 
other words, I will se.i 
for $750 animals that 
were produced. with 
$235 worth of milk. 
“At the _ present 
values of good dairy 
stock it pays to feed 
this expensive market 
milk to the calves. I 
feed them .until they 
are three months old, 
gradually introducing 
crushed oats and other 
easily assimilated 
feeds until the com- 
plete change is made 
from milk to dry feed, 
without any serious 
detriment to the 
growth of the young 
animal. Under pres- 
ent conditions I do not 
think the making of 
milk for market, 








A QUARTET OF HANDSOME AND PROFITABLE AYRSHIRE COWS 


The pure-bred Ayrshire cows, here pictured, have attracted much favorable attention, winning honors at 


the state fairs. 


The cow, shown at left of the picture, Alta Cook 2d, owned in Wisconsin, secured first prize and 


championship for three years; her yearly record 11,500 pounds milk. 


pump, and such machinery as would ordinarily 
be used in conducting a farm of this size. 
His milking herd consisted of 59 head of 
Holsteins, five of which were pure bred, and 
the balance were high grade. The milk from 
this herd was ‘sold to the condenseries at 
current market price, absolutely no advantage 
in price being received for the excellent san- 
itary conditions under which it was produced. 
Contrary to the average dairy, the greatest 
output from this farm was in the. winter 
months, although the amount sold remained 
fairly equal throughout the year, varying 
from 32,000 to 42,000 pounds monthly. The 
total amount sold to the condensery amounted 
to 426,150 pounds. Adding to this 18,360 
pounds fed calves and 3876 sold locally, the 
total production of this herd was 448,396 
Pounds, or 7600 pounds of milk for each cow. 


| The average price paid was $1.40 per hun- 


Gred, making the gross production per cow 
5.40. A very complete book account was 


a 
3. 


fresh air daily. All feeding was done, sum- 
mer and winter, in the barn. -Stated amounts 
were not given each animal, but the amount 
fed was gauged rather by the consuming and 
producing capacity of the animal. The pre- 
vious year’s supply of corn silage lasted until 
June, and at ‘this time four acres of rye and 
three of alsike clover were cut and placed in 
the silo for summer feeding. 
through the silage cutter and very finely 
chopped, carefully packed and remained in 
excellent condition until entirely consumed. 
This seven acres of rye and clover Mr Pratt 
considers the most profitable crop he raised. 
It lasted from the middle of June until Sep- 
tember, when the new corn silage was ready 
to use. He fed the cows all théy would eat 
of it, and assured me that the results from 
its use were of. greatest benefit in maintain- 
ing the flow’of milk during the period of the 
summer when the dairymen depending upon 
pasture always figure on a heavy decrease in 


This was run - 


profitable as it. has 
proved for me, repre- 
sents the greatest or 
most profitable type of 
dairy farming. I intend to install very 
shortly a complete apparatus for churning 
and handling butter upon my farm. Some 
of the best buttermakers are now obtaining 
five pounds of butter for each hundred pounds 
of milk. Even if I can only secure 4% 
pounds per hundred pounds of milk, I figure 
that I can secure as great cash returns as 
though the milk were sold upon the market 
and have left as clear gain the skim milk, 
which I shall utilize in feeding calves and 
pigs. 

“Four and one-half pounds of butter, which 
ought to: bring 30 cents per pound, amounts 
to $1.35, or within 5 cents ptr hundred 
pounds of my last year’s average for market 
milk. The by-product in the form of skim 
milk retained upon the farm and fed to young 
stock ought to increase the profits by one- 
half. In addition to this we will be spared 
the labor and expense of making daily déliv- 


_eries-of the large bulk of-the milk output.”’ 
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Auto Engine Mechanics 


G. 8B. 


In recent articles I have told of the 
parts of a gasoline engine, what 
makes it go, etc, and now I will take 
up the engine accessories and cooling. 
To vaporize the gasoline and mix with 
it the proper proportion of air is the 
work of the carburetor. That the en- 
gine may work at its best, the quality 
of this mixture must remain constant 
at all speeds. Practically every -car- 
buretor made can be so adjusted as to 
given the right mixture at one speed, 
but the vast majority only approx- 
imate the correct mixture at all 
@peeds. There are innumerable forms 
wf carburetors, They practically all 
fhave a fixed primary air passage, so 
@rranged that the suction caused by 
the piston draws air by the gasoline 
nozzle, thus sucking up the gasoline. 
Generally, the incoming air or the 
body of the carburetor is heated, be- 
cause heat is necessary to vaporize 
the gasoline. If there were not suf- 
ficient heat, the carburetor would 
“freeze up.” In fact, this at times 
happens. 

As the speed of an engine is in- 
creased, the suction becomes greater, 
and proportionately more gasoline is 
drawn through the nozzle. If the 
mixture is to remain constant, addi- 
tional. air must be admitted, and all 
Practical carburetors do so admit 
additional air. 


Igniting the Gas in Cylinder 


The firing of the mixture when com- 
Pressed in the cylinder is accom- 
plished by an electric current jumping 
across the spark gap. This current is 
furnished by a battery or a magneto. 
If by storage battery or dry cell, the 
current is the result. of chemical ac- 
tion; if by magneto, mechanical 
action. 

With a battery furnishing a current 
of low voltage or pressure, the spark 
would not jump across the gap. Hence 
it is necessary to increase the voltage, 
and this is done by means of a spark 
coil, The coil changes the low-voltage 
strong current to high-voltage low 
current, The part taken by the appa- 
ratus called the “timer” is to admit 
the current from the battery’ to the 
coil at the right time, so that the 
spark will jump the gap in the 
evylinder when the piston is about at 
the top of the cylinder. The timer is 
made so that it can Be revolved part 
way—in the trade We say the spark 
can be advanced or retarded. This is 
mecessary because there is a more or 
Jess lag of the secondary current, the 

rrent from the coil, behind the time 
of the piston. Also it takes: time: to 


ignite the chargé in the Andree and 
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when the engine is running fast the 
spark must be advanced to accommo- 
date delay or lag. 

With the magneto furnishing the 
current, the coil is still necessary, but 
often it is incorporated in the mag- 
neto. The faster the engine and 
magneto run, the greater the current, 
and since the magneto acts as its own 
timer, the coil does not have vibrators, 
there is less lag in the secondary cur- 
rent, and consequently, less need of 
advancing the spark. Many cars are 
equipped with magnetos, and the 
spark advance set and locked at the 
factory. With batteries and coils hav- 
ing vibrators, there is a_ series of 
sparks, while with the magneto there 
is but one hot fat spark at a time. 


Need of Cooling the Cylinder 


The walls of the cylinder must, of 
course, be lubricated. Consider an en- 
gine running at usual load. When the 
mixture explodes, the temperature 
probably runs up to 2000 degrees, and 
as the piston goes down the cylinder, 
the gases expand and cool. If there 
were no external cooling, the oil on 
the cylinder wall would burn off and 
the piston stick in the cylinder. The 
best oil burns at about 550, so that 
to be safe the average temperature 
must be less than this. Water boils 
at about 212. If the cylinder is sur- 
rounded with water the inside tem- 
perature will ve more than 212, but 
not high enough to burn the oil unless 
there is an excess, some going by the 
piston into the cylinder. 

A smoking automobile is not neces- 
sary; in fact, it shows the driver is 
simply wasting oil. Use just enough 
oil to lubricate all parts. Someone 
asks how you can tell what this quan- 
tity is. Most automobilists know they 
are feeding enough oil when a little 
blue.smoke comes out of the exhaust 
pipe at a time the engine is speeded 
up high, about 1200 to 1400 revolu- 
tions. 

Most automobile engines are water 
cooled, because the water is easily ap- 
plied and rapidly takes up the heat. 
Air is also used for cooling the 
cylinder walls, and is directed against 
the cylinder usually by means of a fan. 

In any gasoline engine the heat 
formed in the explosion is the thing 
that does the work. Therefore, al- 
ways keep the engine hot, because 
there will be less heat lost and more 
of it converted into. work. For ex- 
ample, in winter cover up part of the 
cooler, so the water will be good 
and hot. 


~— 


Among Six Varieties of Carrots Im- 
proved Short White gave the best 
yields for both early and late sowing 
in some Ottawa experiments. 








Money in Care of Machinery 


L. H. HUDSON, KENTUCKY 


In spite of inefficient help and long- 
used soil, I have been able to make a 
profit, partly because of the care I 
give to my implements. Back of my 
barn I erected a long, low shed, not 
showy or expensive, but dry, and 
under this shed I keep everything in 
the equipment line—from grindstones 
to wagons. In one end I improvised 
a paint shop. Although my reputa- 
tion as a family man is good, I would 
almost as soon leave 2 member of my 
family outside all winter as the mower 
or drill. 

When plowing is done my men 
bring the plow back to the shed. I 
then go over it thoroughly with a coat 
of white lead, and leave it that way 
all winter. In the spring a little 
kerosene or turpentine is applied, 
which loosens the paint, so that with 
the first contact of the ground the 
share comes out smooth and shiny 
like a mirror. 

That plow cost me $35, the paint 
cost 35 cents, and it made the plow 
last 10 years longer. That is just an 
illustration of my procedure with 
every machine I own. Every two 
years I make it a point to go over all 
the binders, mowers and all the other 
machines I have on the place with a 
good metal base paint. I even paint 
the knives of the cutting machines 
the same as I do my plow, and I find 
that with a little application of tur- 
pentine or kerosene they become 
bright and shiny before the first cir- 
cuit of the field is completed. It is 
economy with me, because paint is 
cheaper than new machines. 

Perhaps also pride helps a little, 
because I always like everything about 
the farm clean and bright. I gener- 
ally use red because I like that color, 
and because red lead is better than 
white lead for outside work. I keep 
even the tongues and whiffletrees .of 
my wagons as good as new. They are 
mostly made of locust, which, when 
properly painted, lasts a century. 

This painting was not just a hobby. 
I find that it pays, as at one time I 
sold a binder which I had used 
steadily for six years for over two- 
thirds of what it cost me, and I didn’t 
cheat the fellow, either. It was prac- 
tically as good as new. It seems to 
me that hired men might come and 
hired men might go, but my wagons, 
mowers and drills go on forever. 

Tam equally as “cranky” about lub- 
ricants.. When I first started farming 
as a young man, it did not take me 
long to find out that a hot box gen- 
erally meant a 10-mile trip to town 
for a new part. I had just about 
three experiences of this kind, and 
after that the most important bit of 
barn furniture, next to the paint can, 
was the ofl can. Many a time since 
then, when I have seen my neighbors 
tied up in the middle of a work day 
with an overheated part, I have 
praised “John, from whom oll bless- 
ings flow,” as the university of Chi- 
cago boys say. I make it a rule after 
each long trip to grease my wagons, 
with the result that: they @re always 
ready and always shipshape. I in- 
vented patent dust protectors of my 
own when none came with a machine, 
and where this was not possible I 
kept the exposed parts well cleaned. 

This may seem rather unimportant 
to some farmers, or they might think 
it a great deal of trouble for nothing, 
but in the long run I never noticed the 
trouble, and I found that it was a 
#oo0d form of economy. 


It is usually found difficuy 
establish a grade, plan a ditch, op ip 
out a drain. with the eye only tg 
gest or some cheap device to 
I have tried it several times, ang 
never been satisfied, nor have ] 
able to do the most successful 
without the aid of a real leveling i 
strument. If all of us were engiy 
and owned costly levels, these g 
matters would be easy. Fortun 
there are on the market simple, 
expensive levels made purposely ¢ 
the farmer; $15 will buy one, ang 
invested will bring in great rety 

The simple level, illustrated he 
will meet the requirements for 
kinds of drainage, underdraip 
open ditches or drains, all kinds of jp 
rigating work, canals and late 
terracing land, road building, ho : 
foundation work, grading of all kingal 
setting out orchards, running fences! 
getting angles and every sort of farm 
work requiring a level. Farmers, aga 


a 
i 
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Effective Farm Level 
rule, have most of the common tool 
and implements for doing farm work, 
the level excepted. Now that thig is 
available to up-to-date farms of 


substantial farmers, this recent addk® 


tion to the farm equipment will pre 
most helpful in performing many of 
these tasks that have heretofore been” 
done by guess and, therefore, 
isfactorily.—[C. W. B. 


Drag Earth Roads in Spring — 


Of all the special machinery that 
has been devised for use upon coun 
try roads the common split-log oF 
plank drag is undoubtedly the cheap-) 
est, the easiest to manipulate and still” 
the most effective. After a road hag 
been properly graded so that adequate” 
drainage has been provided by 
ditches on either side, and a full, f 
roadbed formed, which rounds 
well in the middle, the problem @& 
maintenance by the use of a sim 
drag becomes comparatively easy ant, 
inexpensive. ee 

Cost of Dragging Low zal 

The use of drags upon ordinaf 
country roads has been demonst 
in various communities to be an UBy 
qualified success, especially when W& 
cheapness is considered. It is hard & 
make a definite estimate of the avers 
age cost, because of the widely vary) 
ing conditions prevailing in differémty 
communities. One mile of road! 
cost as much for maintenance as three 
or four miles of adjoining high 
Figuring from ahy known basis, © 
cost of maintenance by this method ## 
very much less than by any OU 
known method. Where roads are Mam" 
tained by the use of graders and OMG 
machines requiring a heavy outlay 
motive power, as well as for men 
operate them, the cost may run @ 
high as from $30 to $50 per mile && 
nually. = 
The practical plan for road mam 
rence under this system would ; 
to consist in township co-operale™ 
For instance, the people of one tow® 
ship or school] district, or any © 
geographical unit, could jointly 
to pay the expenses of dragging © 
tain designated roads as often a8 
essary, and place the responsi 
the work in the hands of 
overseer. 


Each Farmer Can Assist 
The still better plan would . 
lie in the education of farmers © a 
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| maintenance, so that each man would 
of his own free will drag the roads 
pordering or crossing his land, The 
time and expense involved:.in this is 
yery trifling. The original cost of the 
@rag is but a. few dollars, and any 
mer of ordinary ingenuity can 
easily construct one out of material 
en hand upon any farm. 
The construction of a split-log drag 
pas been explained so often in the 
Pagricultural press and in the . good 
roads literature that it seems super- 
fuous to touch upon the methods of 
| puilding one. One mistake most likely 
© t% be made is in building it too heavy. 
Ht should be built light enough for 
ene man to lift or handle easily. It 
js a simple matter to increase the 
weight when necessary. A light drag 
responds more readily to different 
* methods of hitching and to the shift- 
ing of the position of the driver to 
guit the different surfaces of the road. 


The other mistake most likely to be f= 


made is in building the drag with a 
founding edge instead of a _ sharp, 
gquare one. 
Plank Drags Effectual 

It is probable that more of these 
drags are made now from planks than 
from split logs, from which they were 
formerly made. These plank drags 
are equally effectual. The main point 
is to build them substantially enough 
to withstand the rough usage. It is 
always well to face the edge of the 
drag with a strip of steel. Not only 
does this protect the drag from wear, 
but forms a harder and sharper cut- 
ting edge than can be secured by us- 
ing simply a wooden facing. The 
frame of the drag should be covered 
by a platform of boards or planks to 
fmsure safety for the driver. The only 
special thing to remember about this 
is to leave an inch interval between 
@ach board so that the dirt which 
worl's up over the front of the drag 
Will have a chance to sift back 
= through the cracks instead of ac- 
fumulating upon the platform and 
Becessitating dumping The proper 
length for the drag will depend ypon 
fie width of the road and also upon 
the number of horses it is desired 
touse. Either two or four horses can 
be used as needed. It is best to begin 
at the edge of the road and gradually 
Work toward the center. By _ this 


method loose dirt -will gradually be 
thrown toward the high part of the 
toad, and so the work of the grader 


will be maintained instead of tending 
to spread the crest of the roadbed out 
foward the edges. 





Rusted Water Pipe -J. H. K., West- 


field Pa, has 500 feet of galvanized 
Water pipe rusted fwl and- wants to 
Know how to clean it. A small pipe 


Misted full probably has its walls; so 
badly eaten that it is not worth clean- 

ing. However, a great deal of what 
You think is rust may be only sand 
@nd sediment. A weak solution of 

Muriatic acid will eat out the rust, 
tut if left in the piipe for any length 
» time will attack the pipe. Try dne 
® two joints, washing the pipe clean 
after the rust is loosened and judge 
¥, for yourself if it will pay to clean all 
eet it—[H. C. Ramsower. 





-Marketing Asparagus — Cutting 
Should begin as soon as the shoots 
Bare large enough in the spring. The 
@ @ameter and length of bunches va- 
pes with different markets and’ the 
Z Swer should aim to meet market 
CONditions, whatever they may be. In 
ching, some growers use rubber 

' bands. Many growers prefer blue 
Fr Ted tape, while others prefer 

and various kinds of cord. Rub- 

| ber bands are preferréd by some be- 
pSAlike of the rapidity with which they 
3 ¥-be placed on bunches. There 
|, Mould be no cutting the first twe 
Years, and the third year it is best 
a Stop cutting several weeks sooner 
es Usual so the plants will not be 
» Weakened. Ful! cuttings may be made 
from the third year on. - It is important 
2 Temove everything of proper hight 
me ©8ch cutting, even if some’ shoots 
ma £80 small to be sold. These un- 
ktable shoots may be left on the 
Bed. It is seldom that asparagu 




















Do you want your watches delivered this way ? 


Buying a watch is, or ought to be, an important matter, and 
carefuliy thought over. A Waltham Watch is something that 
will last for more than one lifetime—that should descend from 
father to son, from mother to daughter. 

A Waltham Watch is not like the automobile or bicycle that is 
superseded every year or two by some new model. A Waltham 
Watch will last a lifetime, therefore consider carefully when you 
buy one. Always buy from a jeweler whom you know personally 
or by reputation, and be sure to get a Waltham Watch 
adjusted to temperature and position at the Waltham factory, 
and then have your jeweler regulate it to your personal habit 
and occupation. 

Mail order houses are not, in our opinion, properly equipped 
to handle high-grade watches. Never make the mistake of buying 
a Waltham Watch from a mail order house; if you want a 
good watch and a timekeeper always buy a Waltham Watch of 


a jeweler, 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Send for the ‘‘ Perfected American Watch,’’ our book about watches. 

























































WALTHAM, MASS. 


























Try Kerosene Engine 


30 Days Free 





Gasoline Prices’Rising. 
profitably on gasoline much 
Oil Companies have 


















market after July 1. x 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


‘on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. 14 years on the market. We 
make sizes. 


A STARTLING OFFER 
etree ts sei, 7 Bones roves G. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. CO., 
Soe toasted cecn be esta atso low a price. one 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 








Agricultural College 
Reports on Paints 





ROF. E. F. LADD, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, has 
surprised, not only the general 

lic, but the manufacturers of 
nest paint materials themselves, 
with his discoveries of the extent 
and boldness of the paint frauds 
ae Water is used for linseed oil 
and charged at oil prices. Chalk and various 
ound rocks and earths are made to simulate white 
lead and charged for at white lead prices. 

@No wonder many paint jobs go wrong! The 

rty-owner’s wwe protection is to buy his white 

Ai dh linseed oil separately and have them mixed 

into paint on his premises. This made-to-order paint 

is safe. It gives a dollar’s worth of protection for the 
dollar expended. 

We guarantee our white lead absolutely pure. The 
“Dutch Boy Painter” is the mark to look for. Pure 
linseed oil can also be had. If you are in doubt write 
us and we will give the name of a reliable brand. 

@ We have some very valuable booklets on painting 

and decoration—the latest ideas—free to those inter- 

ested. Ask for “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 7.” 


Our Pure White Lead (“‘Dutch Boy Painter”’ trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer, 


NATIONAL, LEAD COMPANY, 


An office in each of the following cities : 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


St. Louis 
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**Dead Bugs are the Only 
Safe Bugs’’ 


Kill the potato bugs, tobacco worms, 
apple caterpillars and all insect pests 


by regularly applying 


HERRMANN'S 


HI- GRADE PURE 
PARIS BSda tS 


the purest form of th insecticide. It is so care- 
fully made that p eRe all water soluble arsenious acid 
is removed, hence when properly applied it never burns or 
scorches the tenderest leaves. ; 
Guaranteed to mest all the requirements of the various State Agriculteral Colleges 
You cannot get more than two thirds - J 2 dams crop without its use, 
but only a few applications will 8 need 
oni youracaler sal — GHT. 
Wert rit supky at +4 our poate anne, it le easy for him {yt 
WRITE FOR a bapananenre 1910 ALMANAC 
which explains best methods of applying paris green. 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO. 68-0 William Street, New York City 
SRG 8 O82 2 2222S BOE 
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PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don't touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
smoother, straighter furrow. Holds plow steady in a 
ground, & fpr bor o "Work in 4 ork e 
ik ‘ork n 
and all the gy avoided. As good on side near he 














Tomatoes for Home and Market 
C. H. BREWER, MERCER COUNTY, N J 
Of course, good, strong, stocky 

plants are a prime consideration to 

start with, and it pays to grow one’s 
own in order to get them, and also 
to know that one has the variety best 
suited for his purpose. In my expe- 

rience, I find for first early the Im- 

proved Earliana to be the best early 

tomato of good size and fine quality. 

As an early market sort it is largely 

planted, and its productiveness, earli- 

ness and quality make it a profitable 
sort either for the home garden or 
market. Borny Best is another early 
type, of fine quality and form. It is 
very prolific, and ripens up _ well 
around the stem. Jack Rose is an 
early variety almost in season with 

Earliana, will average larger in size, 

is of fine flavor, and will continue to 

bear large tomatoes for a longer pe- 

riod than any other early variety I 

have tested. 

To grow the best early tomatoes 2 
rather poor soil is to be preferred. 
By this I mean a soil not containing 
too much nitrogen, as this will cause 
a rank growth of vine, detrimental in 
producing early tomatoes. As an in- 
stance of this kind, I saw on the same 
farm the past season two fields of 
early tomatoes of the same variety, 
planted from the same seed, and the 
difference was so great that had I 
not known the _ exact conditions 
I could not have believed both fields 
were of the same variety. In the one 
field the soil was rich to start with, 
compost was used in the hills and 
nitrate of soda applied around the 
plants. This caused a rank growth 
of vines, small, knotty fruits, and 
lateness in ripening in comparison 
with the other field of the same va- 
riety planted on a poorer gravelly 
soil and treated the same in all other 
respects. The latter field produced a 
good crop of fine, smooth fruit ahead 
of the same variety on the richer 
soil. Nitrate of soda is of great ben- 
efit in starting tomato plants in thé 
field early in the season, but it should 
be used sparingly and at the right 
time. A tablespoonful scattered 
around the plant as soon as it has 
started growth after being set in the 
field and hoed I find sufficient. Too 
much will cause vine growth at the 
expense of early fruiting. 

Chalk’s Jewel as a second early and 
main crop variety for market is un- 
excelled in its class of scarlet varie- 
ties. For a variety to come in after 
the middle of August, a first-class 
tomato, all points considered, I find 
none equal to the Matchless. It is as 
smooth as an apple, a good keeper, 
and a variety that will ripen up the 
large, green fruits picked just before 
frost almost perfectly when placed 
under sash, thus prolonginging the 
season two or three weeks at a time 
when tomatoes are becoming scarce. 

Some people and some markets 
prefer the purple-frutted sorts, and 
in growing for market this is a point 
to be considered. As a main crop 
variety the Trucker’s Favorite is large- 
ly planted, and a very satisfactory 
sort among the purple varieties. For 
the small city or town garden such 
varieties as Dwarf Champion, Dwarf 
Stone, and the new Dwarf Giant, are 
to be preferred. The last variety, be- 
ing a cross between the Dwarf Cham- 
pion and the Ponderosa, retains the 
habit of the Champion in growth of 
vine, which allows of close planting, 
thus giving a larger number of plants 
in a small space. The fruits are large, 
bright in color, contain very few 
seeds, but have solid flesh of excellent 
quality. It is not an early variety, 
but after once starting to ripen its 
large fruits will continue until the 
vines are killed by frost. 


The Champion. Peach is a strong 
grower and an abundant bearer of 
fruit not of the best shipping at- 
tributes. It is best for the home gar- 
den and the nearby. market. Its de- 
licious quality makes it the very best 
mother-in-law—just to influence her, 
kind to give to your prospective 
you know.—{J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 





Producing Good Potatoes — 

Few crops grown upon the 
loam soils of Wisconsin are more 
formly profitable than the poty 
Potato growing has become one of ¢ 
leading industries upon the. sands" 
lands of central Wisconsin, and 
rally the entire subject of potato ogim 
ture has received considerable ag 
tion at the experiment substation # 
this vicinity. The best methods 
crop rotation, soil treatment 
planting and care of the crop have 
been carefully worked out, and #@ 


results published in‘a recent bulletin. 


The soil preparation should always ig 
clude the plowing under of some green” 
crop, such as clover, rye or barley 


as well as the addition of all availabig! 


manure and fertilizers of all kinds’ 


Clover is probably the best crop tg 


grow in the rotation. Potatoes 
clover sod have almost. invariah 
given the best results, 

The importance of careful 
selection is strongly emphasized. § 
potatoes should be kept in cool cells 
so that they will remain dormant 
winter, since repeated sprouting tend 
to weaken the vitality. Good, averag 
sized, smooth-skinned tubers shoul 
be selected for seed in preference 
either the abnormally large ones ¢ 
the small culls too often used by in- 
different farmers for seed. 

The importance of planting at 


proper depth is shown by the differs 


ence in results gained from differen 
depths of planting. When other co 
ditions were equal, potatoes planted @ 
inches deep gave a yield of 140 bushel 
per acre; 6 inches deep, 124 bushée 
and 8 inches deep, 102 bushels. Sh 
low planting allows the potatoes 
mature in better condition than deep 
planting. 

Spraying and Harvesting 


Spraying for insect pests is a matt r 
of absolute necessity if good crops are” 


to be grown every year. Many eg 


ers neglect to spray in time, and Ay 


this way serious damage is doz 
Spraying machinery kas been 4 
veloped to a high point of efficiene 
and good machines can be purch 
for from $60 to $75. Every farm 
who plants five acres of po 


should have a four or six-row te 


Paris green has been a standard ime® 
secticide for many years, but lately. 
arsenate of lead has become mommy 
popular. It costs considerably less th 
paris green, and is of more unifo 
efficient quality. 

The farmer who has five acres 
more to harvest should also have 
potato digger. This is especially t 
in the northern gatitudes, where 


extended delay in harvesting may ® ve 


sult in a serious loss from freézi 
Under Wisconsin conditions it is 
erally preferable to market the bu 
of the crop in the fall. Many gro 
ers, however, have erected sto 
houses, or have built substantial 
cellars, and by a close observation 
market conditions have been able 
dispose of their crop during the 
ter at an advanced price. 

A number of valuable fertilizer 
periments have been conducted in 
potato-growing district. The resum 
indicate beyond doubt that Um 
greatest need of this class of soil 
constant increases in nitrogen cont 
One field, which was planted to po 
toes three years in succession, 8@ 
only 128 bushels per acre, although® 
received a dressing of 20 loads 
manure in the spring. A sim 
field, which was planted to clover, 
the crop plowed under one year, ® 
lowed by two years of potatoes, & 
400 bushels per acre in two 
These results indicate that without € 
intelligent rotation even the liberal 
of fertilizers will not keep up he 
crop yields. 





Breed Hogs and make the most®@ 
this money-producer. * 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth 
those who till it.” : 





“HURST SPRAYERS 


NO MONEY IN 

On Free Trial xovince’ xe 

bank deposit. Shipped to you at dealers’ 
a prices. We pay freight. 


ITER 
This Machine 
Sprays Anything 


Potatoes, orchards, vineyards, truck, etc. 
Cheap in price, light, strong and durable. 
pressure from big wheel. Pushes 
, as it is well-balanced. Vapor spray; 
mts blight, scab, rot and ugs. 
your crop. Brass ball-valves 

brass plunger, strainer, etc. Guaran 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


nneachen ag oney i ocket, 
rs with your money in your p 
and th 
extra 





en if you buy, pay us out of the 

profit. Don’t pay the deal- 

ers profit, but order direct from 

usand get wholesale prices. The 

orse-Power Sprayer 

an below) is for large fruit, 

and pees growers. “No 

too high, no field too big for 

this of sprayers.” Fitz - AN 
Barrel yer fits any barrel or tank. 
Furnished plain, on barrel or on wheels. 
High pressure, perfect agitation, easy to 
operate. Brass ball valves, plunger, 
gutomatic strainer, etc. Write to- ay 

: and tell us whic 

pw machine you are in- 





osm “Wee terested in—and you'll 
a = oF. Ld pet our Catalog bY all- 


re ty, 


inds-of-sprayers ($3 
to $100), spraying- 
guide, and jal 
free sprayer offer for 
fam first in each localit 
“4 this season. Do it 
now. 


H, L. Hurst Mfg. Co. 
115 North St., Canton, Ohio 











00 other sprayers can do the 

|] Work as effectually, economi- 
cally and rapidly as 

Brown’s Hand & Power 


AUTO-SPRAYS 


-—# styles, sizes and prices to 
from—one to suit your 
Reeds. Auto-Spray No. 1, ft- 
ted with Auto-Pop Nozzle, has 
force enough for tall trees. 15 
seconds’ pumping gives power 
for 10 minutes’ spraying. 4-gallon tank easily 
tarried over shoulder. Sprays stream or fine 
mist. Saves solution. Auto-Spray No.11 
—tprays “BA 6 rows of potatoes at once—any 
width. Constant pressure up to 
150 Ibs. No expense for power, 
Fitted with Non-clog Atomic 
Nozzle—adjustable for forceful 
stream or light mist. Write 
postal now for our book and 
SPRAYING GUIDE FREE 
Shows what and when to spray. 
prices on the sprayer for yo 
Write postal for book now. 
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A SUBSTITUTE 


tor Bordeaux Mixture 


> making 1,500 Spray; delivered at 
an on in ‘ane 


nited States for 612.50. 
rite to-day for fulli nformation. 


G. PRATT CO..Maciacteise 





SURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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HORTICULTURE — 


Among the New Books 


THe Stupy OF CoRN—By V. M. Shoe- 
smith, professor of agronomy, 
Michigan state agricultural college. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Cloth. 
Price postpaid, 50 cents. Published 
by Orange Judd company, New 
York. 

This work is a guide in corn study 
for use in agricultural colleges, agri- 
cultural high schools, agricultural ex- 
tension schools and farmers. It is 
just from the press, and gives the 
latest ideas about corn improvement. 
The author believes that the score 
ecard, while it has been of great value 
and convenience in the study of corn, 
is just one phase of corn improve- 
ment. Prof Shoesmith believes the 
score card is too arbitrary and un- 
pliable for the most careful com- 
parison or individual groups. He 
thinks the primary functions of the 
score card arc to aid the beginner, but 
that more detail is necessary in the 
study of corn, all of which has been 
brought together for the first time in 
this little book. Prof Shoesmith has 
so clearly developed his text that any 
careful student can proceed with the 
study of corn without instruction 
under others. The book itself is a 
self guide, and should be in the hands 
of everyone interested in corn im- 
provement. 





Grape Growers’ Experiences 


To prepare land for grapes I would 
choose good corn ground that has 
been in some crop other than grass 
the previous season. After plowing 
and putting in good condition, I would 
mark out as for corn, except that the 
rows should be about 9 feet apart. 
Where the rows are to stand I would 
farrow out one way with two-horse 
plow, three times in the same furrow, 
the last time with a chain on the plow 
as deep as 1 can get. This will break 
up the subsoil and allow deep plant- 
ing of the vines. In order to place 
the vines at proper intervals I would 
check the rows at 9-foot intervals. 
Vines should be planted carefully, 
with the roots spread out in all direc- 
tions and the earth drawn around 
them with a hoe. Furrows are filled 
and field leveled with a disk spring- 
tooth or other cultivator, and the land 
kept clean until past midsummer.— 
[A. I. Loop, Erie County, Pa. 

Success in growing grapes comes 
principally through clean cultivation, 
intelligent spraying with bordeaux in 
season, and as a preventive measure 
against crop diseases. Spraying as a 
remedial measure after disease has 
appeared is a waste of time and 
money. It is necessary to fertilize with 
at least the equivalent of 200 pounds 
fine ground bone and 100 pounds sul- 
phate or muriate of potash to _ the 
acre annualiy. If the vines do not 
make sufficient growth, a good heavy 
application of barnyard manure may 
be used to advantage, although this 
should be applied when the vines are 
dormant. It can be overdone.—[G. 
G. Lansing, Niagara County, N Y. 

Commercial fertilizers have been 
used but little as yet for growing 
grapes in this section. Manure has 
been used largely, but the results are 
far from satisfactory. Some growers 
have obtained only fair results by 
sowing rye between rows and plowing 
under, using about 500 pounds to the 
acre with rye. Best results have been 
obtained by working phosphoric acid, 
10 to 12%, and potash about 5% at 
the rate of 500 to 700 pounds to the 
acre, and nitrate of soda as a top- 
dressing, 200 to 300 pounds to the 
acre in preferably two or three appli- 
cations; first,. when the canes are 
started well, and at intervals of about 
three weeks, but not after July 1. If 
obtainable, dry, unleached hardwood 
ashes can be used with good results. 
Care must be taken not to let the 
ashes come in contact with the vine 
itself. In case vines lose their color, 
a couple ounces of nitrate should he 
worked into the soil around the vines. 
Beside fertilizing, the vineyards must 
he cultivated and the soil kept loose 


and free from weeds and grass. A crop 
of this kind is of no use in the vine- 
yard.—[J. C. Goddard, Lake Coun- 
ty, O, 

The best way to prepare land for 
grapes is to plow deeply a well-ma- 
nured field of loamy soil and harrow 
thoroughly. The land should be ele- 
vated to provide good air drainage. 
The vines should be set deeply and 
well cultivated, so as to give the roots 
a chance to get deeply in the ground. 
The most productive varieties in this 
section are Concord, Niagara and 
Catawba. They are all good, strong- 
growing vines, and on good land have 
excellent foliage and bear. well.— 
[Elmer N. Coze, Ontario County, N Y. 

Grapes will thrive and do fairly 
well even under adverse circum- 
stances, yet I know of no fruit that 
will respond so quickly and remu- 
neratively to fertilization and culti- 
vation, especially the first five years of 
its fruiting. Good corn land, tomato 
or peach soil not too sandy and not 
too heavy, and especially not low, is 
best suited to growing grapes. If the 
ground is manured broadcast before 
plowing, all the better, but good re- 
sults may be obtained even without 
manure. 

In’ preparing the land I plow and 
harrow the same as for corn. The 
land now occupied by crops was 
formerly in plums, It was marked 6 
feet one way with a one-horse plow, 
and 10 feet the other with a two- 
horse plow, running three or four 
times in each row to get the depth. 
The vines were set in the intersections 
of these rows after the tops had been 
pruned to three to four buds. Both 
the hoe and the feet were used in set- 
ting. Then a good grade of potato 
fertilizer was sown up the rows. The 
trenches were filled with a plow and 
cultivator. 

Before setting vines I have always 
used a bean pole as a stake at each 
intersection. To these the vines are 
trained during the first and second 
years. Thus I get nice, straight canes 
and horizontal arms for the perma- 
nent wire trellis. By giving good cul- 
tivation, drilling phosphate between 
the rows, and sowing crimson clover 
each year between July 20 and August 
10, I have been able to keep fertility 
up and have gathered remunerative 
crops each year for the past 20 years. 
I see no reason why it should not 
continue for many years more.—[W. 
T. Massey, Kent County, Del. 





A New Potato Disease—The wart 
disease is a new enemy of the potato 
crop, which is attracting great atten- 
tion in Eurépe, and which is liable to 
be introduced into the United States 
at any time. It affects the tubers, 
forming large, rough, unsightly warts, 
and in severe attacks completely de- 
stroys the crop. Once the fungus gets 
into the soil it is impossible to grow 
a crop of potatoes on the land for sev- 
eral years. The fungus which causes 
this disease was discovered in 1896 in 
potatoes grown in Hungary. It is now 
prevalent in many places in England, 
and there is great danger that it may 
spread to Ireland. It-is also found in 
Germany and some other European 
countries. It has been carried to New- 
foundland, but has not yet appeared 
in the United States. It is spread by 
using affected potatoes for seed, and 
as this country imports considerable 
quantities of potatoes every year there 
is danger that it may be introduced. 


Amount of Seed Oats Required— 
The general average results of ex- 
periments in Ohio with different rates 
of seeding showed that 11 pecks of 
seed per acre gave the highest yield 
of grain, the increase being a little 
more than needed to pay for the 
extra seed. Wideawake and Seizure 
produced the most straw in propor- 
tion to grain of any of the vgrieties 
reported. | 


The Move Important Honey Sources, 
as reported by bee keepers in all parts 
of Massachusetts, are clover, golden- 
rod and asters, fruit bloom, basswood, 
wild raspberry, sumae and ‘locust. 


; 5%... —Just Out 
A Farmer Can 
Free 


fi get our FREE 
book called “ BETTER FARMING.” 
It telis all about— 
Making Hay 
Fighting Frost 
Silos 


Cultivation 
Cotton Crops 
Soil Fertility 
Gasolene Engine 
‘Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


. Take any plow thet has had herd work for 
five yeers, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 

You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 





trated book free if you write.and ask 
Package No. 37 


Mention the package oumber sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff 





The Only Harrow That Wilf 


» Cut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 
Level 


it 

excapcs the sharp el knives 

and th 8 out wo the undeoodl chop- 

ing the sod or trash ied by the plow and leay- 
it buried, instead of dragging it to 





Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co., 

Syracuse, N. ¥. 
John Deere Plow Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 








Wheels, 96.60. Wagon Umbreile FREER 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


has no equal: as a waterproofer. After we have 
used it for thirty years, everybody is learning 
its value for every waterproofing purpose. 


enasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


There is no roofing substitute for Genasco—none 


will last so long. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the 
hemisphere trade mark. That’sasurer guide than the looks of the roofing. It 
is your real guarantee, but we’ll write you a guarantee, if you think you need it. 
Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York . San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 


1 
# Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
* Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 














Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer 
Never damages foliage, but pwars reaches bugs, worms, and 
other foliage-eating insects. Has all improvements—adjustable 
wheel width, spray and pressure instantly regulated. Capacity 
to40acresaday. FREE FORMULA BOOK 
Send for instruction book showing the famous Garfield, Empire 


other yers. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 


‘THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


| Sprays Anything. Trees by hand, potatoes by horse 
power. Oldest and best. Over 1000 in use. Lat gives 
perfect satisfaction, Don’t buy till you get my catalog free 


a | THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 3&,Hightstown, N.J. 


Ph 


FRUIT TREES 


Highest Crade—Lowest Prices 
Montmorency and Early Richmond Cherries, 
Baldwin and other varicties of apples. 


Watrme Nursenes Company, Geneva, N.Y. 
SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
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FEEDING THE SOIL — 


Fertilize Muskmelons Heavily 
BALEIGH MERRILL 


The growing of muskmelons as a 


‘commercial crop has been attempted 


with varying. degrees of success in 
many sections outside of the recog- 
nized -districts making a specialty of 
this crop. There is practically no 
limit, within reasonable bounds, of the 
general-farming districts in which the 
muskmelons can be grown success- 
fully, if due attention is given to the 
details of planting and cultivation. 
The first requisite of success is careful 
selection of seed. I have often bought 
seeds on the market, but these have 
never produced good melons the first 
year. After two or three years’ grow- 
ing and selecting, the quality has im- 
proved. I consider it always advisable 
to save seed from one’s Own crop, 
selecting from those individual melons 
which show a high degree of vitality, 
and which possess the finest flavor. 
After the selection of the seed comes 
the choosing of proper location and 
soil conditions. In regions where there 
is danger of late frosts, such as north- 
ern lowa, the best places are just 
south of some good windbreak. Here 
it is warmer and a more even tem- 
perature prevails in spring. This tends 
to guard against cool weather at the 
beginning of the growing season. The 
next best place is on a knoll, or raised 
flat in a hollow or a slough. Here it 
is warm, and the soil is usually fer- 
tile, and a good supply of moisture 
available. Either a sandy or black 
soil will raise good muskmelons, and 
either should be heavily fertilized, 
To prove the importance of fer- 
tilizing muskmelons, I made the fol- 
lowing experiments: I planted about 
100 hills of meions. The land upon 
which a portion of these was planted 
had received a very heavy coating of 
manure the year before, another por- 
tion had received no fertilization, 
while the third portion was heavily 
fertilized just previous to planting. 





Atwayrs Mention = wrhing any of 
| This Journal 
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Orchards Worth $1000 Per Acre 


“A feature of the Bradley Fertilizer exhibit at the Fruit Show was an 
exhibit of the Nova Scotia apples and a printed statement showing the profits of 
fruit growing in that province, especially in the Cornwallis and Annapolis 
The average estimate of cultivating, fertilizing, spraying and pruning 
the cost of picking and packing the fruit is estimated at 


Valleys. 
per acre was $25 an 
ty cents per barrel. 


$117 to $219 per acre. 


sive.’"-— American Cultivator. 


ing too old. 
Finely 


without enrichment of some kind. 


healthy, well-balanced tree bearing a full fruitage. 
Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Send for circulars. 


SRI” 2 OT VE GE 3S A ee. 


, 


“The yield reported from eight to ten orchards shows an average for the 
past five years of from 100 to 165 barrels of shipping apples per acre, sold at an 
average price, varying from $1.90 to $2.50 per barrel during the five years. 
yj ee returns per acre range from $190 to $304 per acre, and the net returns 

‘om The average net returns for all the orchards for the 
five years were $174 per acre, a sum sufficient to pay 15.75 per cent on $1000. 
Accordingly a valuation of $1000 per acre for these orchards seems not exces- 


The secret of the success of apple growing, as here described, lies 
in cultivating and fertilizing the orchard. Of course young trees must 
be set out at proper times to come on and take the place of those becom- 


colored, fancy fruit, heavy in weight, sound in texture, and 
exquisite in flavor, comes only from trees properly nourished and cared 
for. Such fruit is always sure of a good market, but cannot be obtained 
Bradley’s Fertilizers are the best for 
this purpose, because they supply all the elements required for a maxi- 
mum crop, and in forms that are best adapted for the purpose. 
will not produce wood and leaf growth at the expense of the fruit, but a 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND 


The 
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This third section averaged 
melons to the hill, while ne 
the others yielded a single me 


Plant at Regular Intery 


After the ground has been gi 
deegly and harrowed well, mare 
and plant the hills 4 feet apap 
way. If they are planted closes 
this there will not be room 
to cultivate between. them, 
planted farther apart an ording 
tivator will not cover all the 
between, and thus a good oppé 
wiil be given for weeds to grow, 
planting 4 feet each way wil 
2720 hills to the acre, each of@ 
should raise from two to thres) 
melons. Even figuring one mel 
the hill marketed at 8 cents @ 
the return will be $217.60 per 
Heavy production will he stim ate 
at the time of planting a handg 
some commercial fertilizer, or a 5 
quantity of well-pulverized b 
manure, is added to each hill. 4 
this is done the hill should bes 
watered, and the soil well ( 
around the seed, so that the roote 
enter the rich soil at once. } 
and cold frames are not neces 
except to raise a few plants for ff 
in hills which did not properly 
nate under field conditions, thhg 
suring a perfect stand. Depe; 
somewhat upon location and upon 
condition of the weather, the 
planting can be done any time fem 
May 5 to May 25. When raising @ 
small quantities, so that in casey 
cool nights the plants can be coves 
it is usually better to plant early 
run the risk of late frosts. = 

It is always a good plan to test i 
seeds for germination. In plant 
three or four tested seeds per hill 
be sufficient. They should be covers 
about 1 inch deep with well-pulvert 
soil. If there is a crust on the 
it should be broken, and the surf 
well pulverized at about the time thé 
seeds germinate, so that the fif 
leaves will not have te push 
way through this hard surface 
Cultivation should be continuous, ang 
a fine surface mulch maintained 1 
the vines have covered the ground, #6) 
that further cultivation is impossible 





What Is a Good Plum 


J.-M. KERR, MARYLAND 


the area to which such selection®@ 
adapted is local, as well as the e 
There is not a single variety of (it 
European or Domestica type that § 
have tried worthy of the room it 6& 
cupied at my place. Home use am 
local market present a widely : 
ferent proposition from that of © 
mercial or general market here 
elsewhere. To meet as nearly a8 0O® 
sible the need for home use and It 
market, my choice would be Red J 
Abundance, Gonzales, Chabot 
Reed. 

The Red June, like the Ben DE 
apple, ‘possesses size and attract 
color, and is, therefore, pleasing 
the eye. Abundance has large 
and while less brilliant in color 4 
Red June, is greatly superior in @ 
ity. It preserves splendidly, and wae 
well grown and matured, sliced, 
the addition of sugar and cream, 
fords a very pleasing dessert. % 
zales has size, quality and captivalm 
color’ all in its favor. Chabot is re 
and good in quality, and following ® 
succession of ripening as given in G® 
list is preferred as a preserving 
because of its later season. 

Réed is chosen to meet that 
ited American fondness for the 
Damson that our mothers and 
mothers preserved with a skill 
wifely cunning that entranced 
palates with a joyful craving har 
down from generation to generaviay 


In selecting plums for local m ; 


: 


American Agriculturist has been 
tering our home for 31 years. 
prefer it to all other papers we! 
taking and would not drop it fcr. 
thing.—[Sylvanus Van Aken, Pe 
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fHE CUTHBERT 
Handling Cane Fruits 


INDIANA 


JOHN 


A sandy soil 
erate fertility 


L. DOAN, 


or 


clay 
and well provided with 


humus is good for cane 


not be wet, 
drouth. Thea 
tilizers needed 


but should 


mount 
differ 


an 


wit 


be 


loam of mod- 


fruits. It must 
resistent to 
d kind of fer- 
h the soil, On 


good land raspberries and blackberries 


heed little barn 
is used should 
or winter, that 
sappy growth. 
Phosphoric aci 
pends upon th 
fule is safe. 
such fertilizers 
but it is easy 
them 


heavy feeders, and need an abundance 
of barnyard manurs The prepara- 
tion of the soil for the cane fruits 
should be deep and thorough, and 
fresh sod should be avoided, 

Our hot, dry summers are hard on 
the cane fruits, and a north slope not 
Steep enough to wash has a decided 
advantage. Evaporation is greatly in- 
creased by the wind, and a windbreak 
on the west side, from which our pre- 
Vailing inds come, is very helpful, 
but its roots wilt rob the plantation 
if planted too near. 2 

It is a common practice to plant 
faspberries and blackberries rather 
closely in rows wide apart. This ren- 
ders horse cultivation easy between 
the rows, but impossible across them, 
Making much more hand labor neces- 
Sary if the cultivation is properly 
done. The red raspberries and black- 
berries soon become veritable hedge- 
TOws, the plants being too crowded to 
five the best yields and quality of 
fruit, and making even hand cultiva- 
tion difficult. The practice of setting 
the plants at distances that will per- 
Mit horse cultivation in both direc- 


Gooseberries 


yard m 


be ap 
it may 


Whether potash 


d may 
e soil, 


The 


to we 


an 
p 


lied 


and what 
in autumn 


ure, 


not cause a late, 


b 


an 
intel 
frequently 


uste 


and 
e needed de- 
id no general 
ligent use of 
pays well, 
money upon 


and currants are 


Hons and treating all suckers not in 


tion 


Ta to furrow 


amg the 


is to mark 
Pat proper | distances in both directions, 
out the rows one 
plants 


o 


o 


the hills as Weeds improves the qual- 

Ry of the fruit, and greatly reduces 

: labor of cultivation, without 
/Steatly dimi inishing the yield. 

A convenient w ay to set out the 


ff the ground 


way, 


where the marks 





cross the furrows. The roots of the 
plants should be dipped into mud a 
short time before setting, or kept wet 
by carrying the plants in a vessel of 
water. The roots should be spread 
out in all directions, and moist soil 
should be thoroughly worked among 
them and packed around them. The 
remainder of the furrows may be 
filled by subsequent cultivation. If 
the ground should be hard or the sub- 
soil near the surface, the plants 
should not be set very deeply, but in 
a loose, mellow soil they should be 
rather deeply planted. This is espe- 
cially true in the west, where severe 
drouths occur. As a rule, they should 
be set an inch or two deeper than they 
stood in the nursery rows. 

Thorough cultivation should con- 
tinue until midsummer, or until after 
the fruit has ripened, if that should 
be later. In sections of abundant 
rainfall cultivation continued too late 
is likely to cause a late, sappy growth 
of wood that will winterkill, but in 
regions subject to winter drouth cul- 
tivation should continue until cold 
weather to retain the moisture. In 
small patches mulching with straw is 
sometimes practiced, instead of culti- 
vation, with good results. This prac- 
tice causes the roots to grow very 
near the surface, and one cannot 
change from mulching to cultivation 
without destroying many of the roots. 

The bearing canes of raspberry and 
blackberry bushes should be cut out 
and burned soon after the fruit is 
gathered. A pair of long-handled 
pruners, or a hooked blade attached 
to a handle 3 or 4 feet long, is a good 
tool for this purpose. 

In setting out red raspberries one 
may use plants a year old, or growing 
plants a few inches high may be 
moved in late spring or early summer, 
with a ball of earth on the roots. 
Pinching back the young canes, unless 
they are very small, causes the growth 
of late, weak branches, likely to win- 
terkill. It is better not to prune the 
canes until the following-spring, when 
they should be cut back to 3 feet high. 
They will then throw out vigorous 
side shoots, on which the fruit will be 
borne. They are usually planted 3x6 
feet apart, but 4x5 feet, with cross- 
cultivation, is better. Loudon and 
Cuthbert are good varieties. The 
plantation will begin to decline after 


these crops have been gathered, and 
should be plowed under. 
Currants need a_ stronger, cooler 


soil than raspberries or blackberries. 
The fruit is borne most abundantly on 
spurs and branches from the two- 
year-old wood. A good way to prune 
the bushes is to allow a few strong 
shoots at proper distances to grow up 
each year, removing all other sprouts 
and cutting out all three-year-old 
branches each autumn or _ winter, 
never allowing any branches to be- 
come more than three years old. Red 
Dutch, Victoria and White Grape are 
reliable old varieties, but are being 
replaced by various larger fruited 
varieties, among whfch are Pomona 
and Wilder. 


——- 


Currants Should Be Planted 3xé 
feet in early spring: on rich loam. 
Grow five to seven canes to a bush, 





eutting back slightly the first two 
years. Later on pinch back. New 
wood is to develop fruit spurs. For 


worms dust on heHebore from a flour 
dredge when the bushes are wet. 
Usual varieties grown here are Red 
Cross, Cherry and Victoria.—([{Charles 
A. Umoselle, Atlantic County, N J. 
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“SMALL FRUITS” 











day Joy 
Ganeline Rec e 
Genuine Health 
and therefore 
Genuine exion 
All come from 
eating the 


GENUINE 



























TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


The standard set by Kellogg's is unequalled in any 
other flakes made from corn. The best white corn 
alone is used. Thus its crispy flavor is unequalled 
— its wh eness unquestioned. 


The good effect of its continued use, upon the health, i 
evidenced b by the clear complesicn of its best patrons, , 


But you must get the right kind. 


sins to Ih Hf elloge 


Genuine Peruvian Guano 


Best Complete Natural Fertilizer for all 
Crops. Accumulated on the Islands off 
the Coast of Peru, South America. 


Write for Prices and Information : 
A. D. SNOW, Agent 


101 Pearl Street 
















































New York City 














PNSave You$50 
On a Manure Spreader , 
—If You'll Let Me 


gota give You my $0000 Saving Price and Special 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this litte 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 
M vely will do better work and last 
Fi 
















Get our FREE Books and Get 
More Profit from Your Farm 


The Business Farmer doesn't sel! out 
and buy new lands. He makes his old lands 
new by fertilizing. 

Get our Free Books which go into the 
whole subject of Nitrate of a fertilizing 
and show how a it costs to get larger 
crops and more profits, 


NitrateorSoda 


is an investment that’s bound to pay, Thou- 









Witt You Pay a Penny For 
The Pestal and Save 860.007 
Address Wm. Caliowey, Pres. 
Se, OM ASEAN SO. 


‘MAT! for the Soil _ 


LIME :: 














sands have proved it. can you. 98 % P 
itrate of Soda, sed 100 Ibe. to the sere has 9 Carbonat® 
a he plaid of barn-cured Hay 1000 Ibs. 4 o fure 
Nitrate of Soda, 100 ibs. to the acre, . , A 
— : ete of ee Fecntet pou Fine enough to apply with a drill. NO 





slaking required. Results guaranteed. 
For prices, samples, etc., ask your fertis 
lizer dealer or write 

Caledonia Marl Co., Caledonia, New Yor’) 


Post Cards vou! 


You ‘should piwage keep a * -~ su 

of Fine Post Cards on hand to 

your friends. We have all” kinds bet 

Reaboosed. Beautiful Flowers on So! 
ld Background, — Moire Fini 


ALYALTA Ritate a Set tne ye 
in starting Alfalfa right. 
Special directions and books on the erops you 
are interested in—free of charge and ah 
Send a post card for your book or books Today | 


Dr.Wm. S. Myers, Director Nitrate Propaganda 
Jobn St. and 71 Nassau St., New York 






















































The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 
































$0 WALL STRERT, 3 NEW YORK: seerest 


ty pind stot a 'fra-chess ‘article at 8 


Also a Complete Fertilizer Ser eee paspeces. Grocungs. nie Cr y sor i a ali 
n 
Guaranteed UzS 30, SI i different, BB ets Satis. 
guaranteed. 


POST CARD HOUSE, Broadway, Springfield, 
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BINDER 
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The world’s first successful binder was 
the product of the Walter A. Wood factory. 

The world’s most successful binder today— 
the one which gets all the grain no matter 
what its condition and never balks under a 
heavy load is the 


WALTER A. 


WwooD 


New Century Binder 


The New Century has first of all a strong, sub- 
stantial frame—the foundation is right. It has 
frictionless bearings, light draft, a perfect knotter 
and a wide range of adjustment. It has 3 packers 
to deliver the grain properly to the knotter. The 
driver adjusts the machine without leaving his seat 
or stopping the team. 

The New Century is ina class by itself. 
written guarantee goes with every machine. 


Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 
tells all about the New Century Binder and our line 
of Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Manure Spreaders, etc. Write for it today. 


Our General Agencies Everywhere carry a complete line 
of Machines and repairs. 


The Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Co. 


Our 





“THE WAY THE 
KNOTTER WORKS 


Bex 240, Hoosick Falls, Rew York 


Established 1852. Oidest and Largest Independent Manufacturess 


of Harvesting Machines. 





Special Flower Seed Offer 
781 cents’ worth for 10 cents— 





1 PRT. POPPIES 1 PKT. COSMOS 
, 1 PAT, MASTURTIUMS 1 PRT, SWEET WILLIAM 
(4 PRT, MIGNONETTE 1 PRT. CANDYTUFT 
| 1 PRT, BACHELOR'S BUTTONS 1 PKT. CALENDULAS 
1 PRT, SWEET PEAS 


11 PRT. SWEET ALYSSUM 


This is our surprise collection of 


‘DEAR OLD FASHIONED FLOWER 


‘seeds, gathered and put up for our 
high-class trade. To introduce them 


we make, for a limited time, the 
following 
H SPECIAL OFFER 


t 


Send us only 10¢ (silver or stamps) 
‘with addresses of three persons who 
love flowers and who may be interested 
in our seeds, and we will REWARD 
YOU by mailing to you all the 10 pkts. 
_above named, together with our Sur- 
prise Offer whereby you may easily 
turn a pretty penny. Three collections 
for 25 cents. Addréss at once 


PEOPLE’S SEED CO.- 


18 LYMAN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 
“Pyrox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly biveslehee: 

also improves color of soules, 
pears, peaches, etc., It in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 


Introduced 1898. 
Insecticide Co., 


BOWK Boston, Mass. 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 











| 20: Post Garps mi 


vecee ate om 


Bri oot & ieee sete aa anc ie ce 

or Ir att opie ook ha’ 

Soca na en tor 10 ct. 
Mass. 








H raulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, ‘thresh. 
ers. Catalog free. 






: Menareh Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 









FARMING 


Cultivate 


Dam the water flowing skyward from 
the surface soil; 

Break the surface, keep it broken. This 
is paying toil; 

For it holds the water surely where 
the crop root feeds, 

Gives the plants abundant moisture to 
supply their needs. 

—([Truefellow. 





Strawberries for Business 





For two or three seasons the straw- 
berry field should have been culti- 
vated thoroughly in hoed crops, fol- 
lowed by some cover crop, such as 
crimson clover, rye or hairy vetch. 
The large amount of foliage the plant 
throws out requires abundant nitro- 
gen, and this, with the proper physical 
condition of the soil, is best secured 
in a clover humus. If a clay soil, the 
land should be tile drained, as a rule. 
It should be plowed to good depth late 
in the fall, and allowed to remain 
rough during the winter in order to 
be well filled with moisture and pul- 
verized by the frosts. In the spring 
it should be well harrowed as soon as 
sufficiently dry, well smoothed and 
compacted with a roller. If of a sandy 
nature, the soil cannot be rolled too 
much, The strawberry needs a well 
fined and compact soil to recommend 
its fine rootlets. This further fer- 
tilization will depend upon the nature 
and condition of the soil. If a rich 
clay, full of humus, little but phos- 
phate will be needed, and this should 
be derived equally from bone and acid 
rock, If a sandy soil, a large per cent 
of sulphate of potash should enter 
into the fertilizer. If the soil has not 
been well filled with clover humus, 
it will pay to incorporate dried blood 
or tankage. Nitrogen is the largest 
factor in building the framework and 
foliage of theeplant, while phosphorus 
gives solidity and flavor, and potash 
gives color to the berry.—[{I. A. 
Thayer, Lawrence County, Pa, 

Bubach is the earliest variety grown 
in this section for a market berry. It 
is now running out, and no other so 
profitable is in sight. Mid-season and 
late berries aré the most grown, as 
they succeed best and do not compete 
with southern and New Jersey fruit. 
Of these there are four leading vari- 
eties: Sample (imperfect), William 
Beit, Uncle Jim, locally known as 
Chofield, and Gibson, a local variety. 
All varieties are tried here, but these 
are profitable bearers and suit our 
markets.—[C. H. Vaildon, Ulster 
County, N Y. 

Begin Tilling Ground Early 

The best way to prepare ground for 
strawberries is to begin a year before 
the bed is to be set. Preferably we 
turn under a rich clover sod for pota- 
toes or some other hhoed crop, so as 
to get the land as free as possible of 
weeds. Before plowing the land is 
dressed liberally with stable manure. 
AS soon as the potatoes, preferably 
early ones, are harvested, we harrow 
the ground and sow crimson clover as 
a winter cover. Early in spring this 
cover is turned over, and the soil is 
pulverized as finely as 
Usually we roll the ground, which is 
a sandy loam, and set immediately. 
As soon as the plants are set the 
ground is cultivated, so as to make a 
dust mulch. By preparing the land 
in this way we get rid’ of a large 
amount of work because of the re- 
duced number of weeds in the field. 
The reduction of hand work thus re- 
duces the cost of growing. This prac- 


tice also lessens danger from white 
grubs.—[F:. H. Fassett, Wyoming 
County, Pa. 2 


I prefer spring setting of strawber- 
ries. When set at this season the 
plants become well established very 
quickly, and are in a vigorous condi- 
tion in good time for sending out a 
full supply of runners. These in turn 
have .ample time to become firmly and 
deeply rooted before winter sets in, 
These new plants will be in the best 
possible condition to produce a max- 
imum crop the following. summer, 
provided an abundant supply of the 





possible.” 





proper plant food has been given 
the bed kept free from weeds. 
G. Dawson, Dorchester County, Mas 
The best preparation of the 
for strawberries is similar to the } 
preparation for garden crops. 
rule of having the ground as § 
prepared as for onion séed is a Ze 3 
one. When the ground has been en. 
riched with. well-rotted cow many 
which is the best fertilizer for stra} 
berries, and when the plow has done 
its work to the depth of 8 inches, 
harrow should be used until the soil ig. 
very mellow, and all the lumps those 
oughly pulverized. In a few days wu 
should ~be gone over again. Thig will 
kill any weed seedlings which 
have sprouted, and thus will heip to 
hold the moisture in the soil. Thor 
ough stirring of the soil particles 
the air in and helps warm up the. 
ground. This makes genial conditions ™ 
for the plant roots, which get active = 
when the sun begins to quicken the 
sap in the plant. Moist, warm, fined 
soil will help a strawberry plant. If) 
does best to produce luscious berrigg ™ 
which are delightful to everyone— 4 
[A. B. Katkamier, Wayne County, 
N Y. 
I have set out strawberry plants ag 
late as the last of May. However ® 
when possible, I try to get them oufy 
during April, as hot, dry weather if 
often fatal to newly set plants, After. | 
setting the hoe and the cultivator are : 
used at least once a week if the . @ 
ground is dry enough. The runners = 
are kept off until the plants are well] 
established. I am always careful t 
allow no berries to set the first year 
One of the most important points#y 
to see to the proper spacing of the - - 
runners when the time comes to 
































them. If neglected they often ice 
together in colonies and soon takee) 
root. The result is small be a ‘ 
softened by too much shade. At ai) : 


times I keep the weeds out.—[{J. Boye 
Thomas,’ Cambria County, Pa. ex 
Care in Setting Plants £ 

Spring setting of strawberries will : 
give most planters the largest crop of ~ 
berries to the acre. Under general "4 
conditions it is most profitable t 
allow the plants to set in matted TOWs, d 
because, under proper cultivation, 4 
more bearing plants will be in conde ~ 
tion for the following season’s crop. — 
This is especially true where plants” 
are set in the spring. Fall set plants | 
in soil well filled with humus and well > 
supplied with available plant food will © 
yield a partial crop the following sea- “3am 
son, and the year after will give a= : 
full crop. Soil for strawberries should] 
always be well drained, but be pro- [ae 
vided with sufficient water to supply 3 it 
the needs of the plants all through the 





season, especially while the fruit & op 
maturing. Setting should be done “3 a 
carefully in cloudy weather, prety le 


erably by potting or lifting earth with: 2 
each plant. This method is best 3 
adapted for raising the finest fruit bY Sa tr 
hill culture and for the fancy home 
trade.—[T. L. Wall, Clearfield Coum % 
ty, Pa. By 
We grow mostly mid-season varie] 
eties of strawberries, and have founl® 
Haverland the most profitable. GEg 
max and Sample are close second] 
With the Haverland we are sure of & | 
good row. William Belt and Climax” 
both produce large berries, but are 
not very prolific, especially the Belt.” 
Sample is one of the best mid-seasom = 
imperfect flowered, large berries- we | 
have grown. It makes abundant 
plants. These varieties seem to suit 
our sandy loam soil better than many ~ 
others. Glen Mary, Senator Dunlap, | 
Bubach, New Home and many of # 
newer: varieties are not in it.—{F. 
Fassett, Wyoming County, Pa. 
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Irrigation Experiments with Om 
—Comparative tests of the furrow 
flooding methods of irrigation at & 
Texas experiment station resulted 
estimated gains in yield per act 
the flooding method of 4200 to 
pounds of onions. The increased yi# 
secured from irrigation, as comp 
with dry culture, indicate that 
gation is profitable even in ™ 
when the rainfall is sufficient to pe 
— @ good crop. a 
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| Osage Orange Hedge Nuisance 


proF I. B. SYMONDS, MD EXPER STA 





It is doubtful whether the farmers 
of the eastern states have purchased 
a tree, plant er shrub that has given 
go much disappointment and caused 
so much trouble and expense as osage 
orange. This tree has been. used 
Jargely as a hedge, and now serves as 
an eyesore to the .majority of its 
While the plants were sold 


owners. 
to supply a cheap fence, they have 
rarely produced a fence that would 
par out farm animals. 

In addition to this, the extensive 
root system robs the soil of its fer- 


tility for at least 10 feet on each side 
of a good sized hedge, and thereby 
causes loss to the crop. Moreover, the 
only real point that can be said to be 
jn favor of the hedge, namely, its 
artistic effect upon the premises, can 
‘be produced and maintained only by 
continued effort in trimming. This is 
‘yery disagreeable work. Therefore, 1 
think the osage orange hedge as a 
fence can be considered a failure 
The above statements, however, 
have not prompted the writing of this 
article, but are simply given to show 
that in our warfare we are not ap- 
proaching the question without con- 
sidering many points of view. 


po 4 


peditiously in the application of the 
spray on the hedge. Any of the soluble 
oils at proper strength, or the lime- 
sulphur, would be satisfactory. The 
sooner the osage orange hedge _ is 
gotten rid of the better, both for the 
farm, as well as the farmer’s pocket- 
‘book. Especially is this true in local- 
ities where fruit trees are grown. 


Piling Manure to Save It 


PROF E. B. HART, 








Manure can be piled so that there 
will be but small loss of fertility. The 
piles should be placed upon a tight 
board floor, or upon a bottom of pud- 
dled clay, and should be made with 
perpendicular sides, the top of the 
pile sloping toward the middle, so 
that the manure will be kept moist. 
Piles should be deep enough so that 
the heaviest rains or snows will not 
wet clear through to the bottom, and 
thus result in leaching. The impor- 
tant point is to keep the manure con- 
stantly wet, since fire-fanging or heat- 
ing, which causes serious loss, occurs 
only in dry manure. 

Where phosphate fertilizers are to 
be applied to the soil, they can be 
mixed with manure at the rate of one 
pound of rock phosphate or floats per 
day for each animal. This should 
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OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE MENACE 





4 Miles of osage orange hedges are used in the east bordering roads 


and lanes and separating fields, 


experiment station tells in the accompanying 


should be destroyed. 


The greatest charge I have against 
it is that it harbors the San Jose 
Scale. Practically every osage orange 
growing in the east, at least in orchard 


districts, will be found to be more or 
less infested with this pest. In these 
fame districts for the most part all 


Progressive orchardists spray their 
fruit trees to control the scale, while 
in the majority of cases the osage 
Tange goes untreated, and thereby 
Sands as a menace to the vicinity. 
On account of its extreme hardiness, 
unfortunately, the scale seldom kills 
it; parts may be killed in a season, 
but a new growth comes up the fol- 
lowing year. It, therefore, seems as a 
fotinual harbor. 

Often a farmer has a considerable 
*Mount of hedge~around his farm, 
and while he may not be especially 
iterested in fruit, his nearby neigh- 
bor may be, and while the fruit trees 
infested with scale have been treated, 
the hedge has been allowed to go free. 

is is manifestly unfair, and every 
Person who maintains an osage or- 
aige hedge should consider it as a 


@estroy it or to spray it for the cqn- 

‘Hol of the scale. 

Sige who seek to maintain it may 
t be in a position to dig it up, as 


ation. It thereby becomes neces- 
ie treat it for the San Jose scale. 
aia edge can be sprayed very easily 

comparatively quick, inasmuch 
only necessary to spray up and 
©8ch side of it. A barrel pump 








== POWer sprayer can be used ex- 


Prof T. B. Symonds of the Maryland 


article why these hedges 


be sprinkled in the manure gutters, 
so as to be thoroughly mixed with the 
manure as it is hauled out. 

Farmers need to be cautioned gen- 
erally against the use of wood ashes 
and lime with manure. The ashes 
and lime produce an alkaline condi- 
ton, resulting in the loss of the am- 
monia which carries off the nitrogen. 
This point has not been sufficiently 
emphasized, and many well-meaning 
farmers have used ashes and lime 
with manure to disadvantage. The 
lime and ashes, if needed by the soil, 
should be put on in other years than 
those in which farm manure is ap- 
plied. 

On light soils, where coarse manure 
is likely to make the soil still lighter, 
rotted manures should be used. 
Manure may be rotted by putting it 
into proper piles under sheds and 
keeping it always moist. If a feed 
cutter is available, it should be used 
to cut the litter, as the manure may 
be handled easier and its absorbing 
power will be increased. 








The Unbeatable Exterminator 


As an all-around Killer for destruc- 
tion of Rats, Mice, Ants, Roaches, 
Bed Bugs, Crows, Hawks, Gophers, 
Squirrels, Chipmunks, Prairie Dogs, 
Wolves, etc., etc. Nothing so effective 
and economical as Rough on Rats, 
the old reliable that never fails. Is 
not dangerous to handle. Poisonous 
only when eaten. Odorless and taste- 
less, can be mixed and disguised in 
many different ways to meet condi- 
tions. 15c., . and T5c., at Drug- 
gists. E. 8. Wells, Chemist, Jersey 
City, N. J. : 


- 
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**The Index Finger” 


Our Salesmen’s 
Strongest Argument 


Wherever our salesmen go, they can 
peint to Paroid Roofs, that have made 
good—that have stood the wind and 
weather, for 6—8—12 years. 

We say to our salesman, point. 

We say to you, insist on being shown. 

We have been making roofing for 
twenty-five years—the oldest firm in 
this line of manufacture, long enough 
to have studied every detail in the busi- 
ness and to have seen our products 
approved and tested by years and years 
of use in the coldest as well as the 
hottest climates. 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


Ask your dealer to show you a Paroid 
Roof and give you the name of the 
owner. Should he not handle Paroid 
write us and we will tell you where 
you can see a Paroid Roof and 
who the owner is. 
Look at the roof. Consult the 
owner, then remember that in pur- 
chasing BIRD NEPONSET PRO- 
DUCTS you are to be the final 
judge, they must satisfy you. Read 











of layin 












jhe ou sce 

Our Offer: Peors * 
your buildings, if you are not,satisfied 
tell us and we will send you a check for 
the full cost of the roofing and the cost 
ingit. Back of it all, if an 
NEPONSET PRODUCT ever 
cause of defective manufacture we will 
teplace it. If a broader guarantee than 
this could be made we would make it. 


the offer. 


ARE YOU BUILDING OR REPAIRING? 


Our Building Counsel Department, 


BIRD whose experience extends over structures 
ils be- of all descriptions, is placed at your dis- 


posal. Give us full particulars of whatever 
work you have to do and we will gladly 
give you, free of cost, expert advice on 
all building and roofing questions. 













New York 
Washington 






Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


If your dealer does not carry Bird Neponset Products write us. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 


EstaBLisHep 1617 


MAIN MILLS AND GENERAL OFFICES 


39 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


Canadian Mills and Offices, Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg Moatreal Seiat Joha 






























Kutter 


Long 
Trade Mark 


KEEN KUTTER 


Lawn Mowers 


Size for size, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers run several 
“push pounds” easier than other mowers. 
considering. It means operating energy saved and longer 
life for the mower—because a light-running machine 
doesn’t wear out as fast as one that runs hard. 

Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers embrace every 
known improvement. Castings are strong 
and clean. Blades are finest crucible 










on hardened steel! 
balls and reduce fric- 
tion to practically noth- 
ing. knife is firmly 
screwed to bed plate and in- 
stantly adjusted by the turn 
of a screwdriver. 
fine white maple with steel 
braces. Altogether the Keen i 
Lawn Mower 1s the most perfect im- 
plement made for the care of a lawn. 


If not at your dealer s, write us. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
After the Price is 


Handle of 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. SA. 








That’s worth 


steel, oil tempered. Bearings run 


‘orgotien,”” 
—E. C. SIMMONS. 





















APRIL ENERGIES 


The Waterloo Boy has 
all the Good Points that 
go into any Gasoline Engine 


* and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them. 


and their value to kim. 


It is the number of practical features 


embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 


give to its owner. 


All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 


would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 
Some engines have more good points than others, that’s why some 


engines are better than others. 


Waterloo Boy 


Gasoline 
Engines 


have all the good points that go into any gasoline engine, besides many exclusive, patented fea- 


tures thatincrease their epee and 
fully economical engines to operate. 
for farm use. 
You can bu 
half of the 


se mae ll make them marvels of simplicity and wonder- 
t’s why wesay the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 


a Waterloo Boy for less money than you will be asked for engines containing 
points we build into our engines. 


Besides we will send a Waterloo Boy to any 


responsible farmer and let him qv it for thirty days on his farm doing whatever work he has to 


do. We will pay Le | werent 
not pick put the good points for 
will give him complete satisfaction. 


h ways and return his money if after a month’s use he can- 
if—if he can’t see that it is the one and only engine that 


Now, when you buy a gasoline engine you had better be sure that the engine you get was 


by a concern that makes 
no other intereste—no side lines. 


gasoline engines and nothing else. 
toward making and keeping the Waterloo Boy the best engine in the world. 


Our efforts are all directed 
We have 


Don’t you want to try a Waterloo Boy? Don’t you want to see how much labor 


and time it will save yon? Remember we are offering you a free trial for 30 
days. Better write us today for our catalogue and free trial offer. 


—. Gasoline Engine Company 
. Third Avenue, Waterloo, lowa. 


195 


30 
DAYS 
FREE 

TRIAL 








The U. & Government is Spending Milllons of Dollars Annually to 


RECLAIM the WET Lands by DRAINING 
CONVERT the DRY Lands by IRRICATING 
For the “LAND’S SAKE!” Soi, %: Frrigate © fast 


IMPROVED 


farm of vours? You don’t need a surveyor, 
FARM LEV 


Get a 
and do the A 4 ee 





dressing, 


} stores of 


Best Use of Fertilizers 


{From Page 546.] 

while 1000 to 1500 pounds can be 
used where no other form of fertilizer 
is depended on. The better the fer- 
tilizer is mixed all through the upper 
layers of soil just before planting the 
more effective it will be. Fertilizer 
applied later in the season to growing 
crops may be scattered on the sur- 
face nearest the spreading root sys- 
tem, and worked into the soil if pos- 
sible. 

Beets, turnips, etc, grown for early 
use, call for 600 to 1200 pounds of the 
general fertilizer to the acre at the 
Start. When the plants are well 
started, one may use 50 pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre as top- 
making about three such 
applications once in 10 days, accord- 


j} addition to nitrate. 


rhubarb, ete. These 
heavy fertilization, be- 


Asparagus, 
crops need 


| cause the repeated cutting is exhaus- 


tive. Apply early in spring 600 to 


| 1200 pounds of the general fertilizer 
| to the 
|} or 400 pounds more, 
| after the harvesting is ended, to build 
|up the plants as much as possible, 


After cutting, apply 300 
It is important 


acre. 


and lay up in the root system reserve 
plant food for the next 
season. 
Lettuce, 
etc Apply 
general fertilizer 


spinach, celery, eggplant, 
500 to 1000 pounds of the 
to the acre at plant- 


Plow Early and Till the 


Deep plowing in the early springt 
gives a larger amount of loose 
for the conservation. of moisture dua” 
ing the growing season; it gives ge 
larger area in which the crop room 


may spread and develop and expose 


to the action of the air and 
larger amounts of. soil in which the 
plant food: will become aVatlablg: © 
through the action and the influengass 
of cultivation. The best seed bed is 
formed when the soil in addition sm 
being in a finely 
also quite firmly compacted 
the surface. This, of course, is mg 
especially true of loose, free-work 
soils than heavy, compact clay sollas 
but under any condition the seed 
needs a firm resting place. When 


benea 


plowing is done early the: soil is given 


time to settle aad become somewhat 
compacted, and therefore form @ 
better seed bed, providing, of course, ” 
the surface is kept 
tion. 

Early spring plowing will 
sarily need a good deal of 


corn is to be 
invariably 


especially if 
Spring rains will 


row. 
will probably start before 
time, and in this case, 
should be thoroughly 
harrowed, in order to destroy 
weed growth and give the 
chance to get ahead of the 


all this 9 
crop a> 


This disking and harrowing 
tends to warm the soil and admit air 


so that more perfect germination will = 


be secured and thriftier growth will, 
result, Late spring plowing is gen- 

erally more shallow than that done™ 
early in the season. Unless a good | 
deal of care is taken in subsequefit 

treatment, it is probably 
Plow a little shallower late 


season. Of course, deep, late plow- 


ing, followed by a packing implement 3 


of some sort is nearly as desirable as 
deep, early plowing. In all spring | 
plowing the area plowed each day _ 


should be harrowed that same day, ~ 
so as to keep the surface well pulver- 4 


ized and prevent the formation of © 
hards clods. This is especially true 


divided condition am 


in good condisos 


Necese — 
surface © 
cultivation before the crop is planted, @ 
raised, 3 
form @ = 
hard surface crust, and this must bea 
broken up by the use of disk or ham 4 
A heavy crop of young weeds = 
planting) 
the surface > 
disked ani =@ 


second | 
weed crop. Ra 
also. 


better tos 
in the @ 


* Eve F 
are 


i an) 
Beer 


Durability, Guaranteed. This Level is 
has Telescope with M ying Lenses, 
scaie yon to read the Target a quarter of a mile away; 
ce and.endorsed in every State in the Union. 
teed or 


pmayyame L Accurac when the soil is quite wet, and if the 
makeshift. it plow be followed -by a roller, or the 


use of the subsurface ..packer now 





Dr L. L. Van Slyke 





. Reaene Box “ 
in draining and irrigating. 


So to ¢ J . Oo. D 

foand et fait ttt tenctl d a ¢ 

an 10ns an a co ° 
qmargst, fall th ears id 


° 
Send your order TODAY to 
BOSTROM-BRADY } deme nentnieia co., | 


experience 


1140 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Corinae set Fate 
Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 


A 
coup MEDAL 
at Wo elas 


Thousands in nse. Meu ot ant aul and of 


Pine Hench & Dromgold & bon M or ag 


.» York, Pay? 











we aight steers ipnthe | machine does ALL the 
t pressure of the foot moves the 
ds rere simultanéously to the right or 
e will of the driver, while the width be- 

ween wengs and ser of shovels are instantly 
ana easily adjusted while machine is in motion. 


Hillsides, Uneven Land and 
Crooked Rowsas Easily Cul- 
tivated as po en Ground. 





AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
DEPT. 21 AKRON, OHIO 


Pull Your Stumps 


—Only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller 
wade, @ronger than any other. Pulls ae gd 
roots and Don't rik dynam. Use the Triat 


HERCULES fit. 


All free books and to first 
uyersin each locality. today. 


429 stn iret Seeman a 








ing, and whén the plants are well 
started use 50 to 190 pounds of nitrate 
of. soda. - 

Sweet corn. Apply 600 to 1200 
pounds of the general fertilizer to 
the acre. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, etc. Apply 
600 to 1200 pounds of the general fer- 
tilizer at setting. When the plants 
have mdde good growth, use as top- 
dressing 50 to 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 100 to 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate. When the heads have be- 
gun to form, apply 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. 

Watermelons, musk melons, cu- 
cumbers, pumpkins, etc. Generous 
amounts of humus in soil are impor- 
tant. Apply 500 to 1000 pounds of 
the general fertilizer, to which has 
been added 200 to 400 pounds of fine 
tankage or fish scrap. 

Onions. Apply the general ferti- 
lizer at the rate of 600 to 1200 pounds 
an acre previous to planting. When 
plants are well started, apply 50 to 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda an acre 
two or three times at intervals of two 
or three weeks. 

Tomatoes. Apply 600 to 1200 
pounds of the general fertilizer an 
acre at time of setting. Three or four 
weeks later apply 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda in case’ of early toma- 
toes, and in case of late tomatoes, an 
equal amount of muriate of potash in 
ing to weather conditions. 

Safe 
Said aman with a bee in his bonnet; 

“If I stopped once to cogitate on it, 

I might think, sakes alive! 

That my hat is a hive 
Then I'd tremble each time that I don it.” 

(M. G. K. 





coming into use in rather loose soils, | 


there will probably be as good results™ 


from late, deep plowing as from the | 


early. 3 
Deepen Plowed Surface Gradually — 


The general tendency among the @ 


better class of farmers at the present] 
time is to incline to very deep plow-% 
ing. On farms where the soil has] 
never been plowed very deeply, this.- 
change should be made gradually, 3 
unless the plowing is done early ing 
the fall, so that the soil will be ex) 
posed to weather conditions for #5 
considerable period. It is generaly® 
better to-increase the depth of ploWw= 
ing gradually, say an inch or two a 
year, until the desired depth is ob 
tained. It is never a safe proposition® 
to turn up the soil in the spring from) 
depths which have never 

plowed before. This soil is cold 
often inert. While it may be rich 7 
plant food, very often this is not? 
an available condition, and the resiity 
might be an almost complete .cT@p, 
failure, If this plowing had 0 
done in the fall, and this new soil 
posed to the action of the frosts @00% 
sun during autumn and winter, 
would ‘ have been mellowed a 
broken up in such a way that 
plant food would have been reagiye 
available to the roots. 


In the Case of Young Orch 
when the ground is sufficiently f 
tile, the introduction of some 
crop is deemed advisable by the O@® 
orado experiment station. Althoust 
the best shade crop to be used ™ 
not yet been. determined, red CHO¥es 
appears to be most in favor 
those who have used any crop ma 


he 
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) eated causes the cold or 
Seeaaia to rush in and fill 
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4 Preserving Farm Fence Posts 


Fhe fence-post problem has in the 
‘ast few years become a serious one. 
"whe farmer who has a rail fence on 
pis farm has. or is selling\the wood 
and putting up a wire fence with the 


= money he receives from the rails, and 


jn many cases he has money ieft. 
But the question of supplying the 
wire fence with the posts for its sup- 
port is one which is confronting the 
farmers of today Every invention 
jmaginable has been tried, and we 
geem to finally come back to the old 
‘original wooden fence post. A few 
years ago posts that were most re- 
gstant to decay could be purchased 
at.a very low price, and’ the farmer 
mever thought about the matter of 
preserving the fen posts. In fact, 
i is a recent discover which en- 
ables the farmer to save $22.50 a year 
gn every thousand good posts on his 
farm. Thé right kind of post is often 
impossible to procure at any price. 
This condition has been largely 
" pyercom: by the treatment of posts 
with preservatives The use of this 
method snables_ th consumer to 
utilize the cheap and so-called infe- 
fier Woods, and produce lasting prop- 
erties equal to those of the-most ex- 


pensive material. 


Common Preservative Methods 


There are a number of methods in 
ase. The most common are known as 
the open-tank and the brush methods. 
With the former the posts, after being 


more complete than by the brush 
process that the number of years 
added to the life of the post is pro- 
poruonately greater. 

The preservatives generally in use 
are creosote and zine chloride. A 
large number of patent mixtures for 
this class of work are on the market, 
having dead oil-of tar, or, as is com- 
monly known, creosote, for their base. 
Among other preservatives not in 
common use- are corrosive sublimate, 
copper sulphate and a mixture of zinc 
and creosote. Zine chloride is ob- 
tained by dissolving ordinary zinc in 
hydrochloric acid. This is diluted 
with water at the time of its use. 
Creosote as a preservative is superior 
to zine chloride in the fact it is not 
leached out by the action of the 
water. Zinc chloride is, however, the 
cheaper, and is suitable for use in 
comparatively dry situations. 

The actual cost of impregnation de- 
pends largely upon the timber in use, 
the labor, the preservative, the cost 
of the apparatus, and the depth of 
the penetration. Porous woods are 
more easily treated, but they absorb 
more of the preservative. It is pref- 
erable, however, to utilize such woods 
as willow, cottonwood, elm, ete, 
rather than those containing a small 
per cent of sapwood. From 5 to 15 
cents per post may be considered as 
the cost of treating by the different 
methods. Generally speaking, 
more expensive method 
expensive in the long run. 


It has been proved by experiments 
in the use of the white cedar, 


that 





































Z _, After being peeled 
wining the hot preservative. 


M@eeled and seasoned, are placed in a 


= nk or barrel containing the hot pre- 


| *tvative. Here they are left, the 


p "Mperature being kept uniform, from 


pee to four hours. Then the liquid is 


a ®00led, or the posts are quickly trans- 


y to a cold bath of the preserv- 
Stive. During the hot bath the air and 


4 Moisture in the wood are largely driven 


of posts, and the partial vacuum 
cooling 
: the cells 
pMhich make up the wood fiber. 

© brush method is not so expen- 
hor is it so satisfactory. It con- 
Simply in applying the preserv- 
eve with the brush while it is hot. 
Simply checks any abrasion or 
ehgs and unprotected area. The 
Fr should be thoroughly dry be- 
= Shy attempt is made to use this 


ete 
o-. 


ame the tank method entails. a 
Outlay in apparatus and pre- 
» it is generally cheaper in 
for nearly all kinds of. wood. 
ation obtained is so much 


OPEN TANK METHOD OF PRESER 





VING POSTS 





and seasoned fence posts are placed in barrels con- 
é They are left here for one to four hours. The 
j id is then cooled, or posts are quickly transferred to a cold bath of the 
| Meservative to secure effective application of the material. 


as well as soft-wood posts, if they are 
treated_by the creosote or zinc chlo- 
ride-process, a saving of from $9 to 
$20 per year can be made when as 
many as 1000 posts are utilized. Fur- 
themore, new posts will be necessary 
at intervals of from 12 to 18 years, 
instead of five to eight, as was the 
case when untreated. 

An ordinary oil-tight barrel, such 
as is shown in the illustration, will 
suffice for treating. posts. A good 
sized iron pipe, with a cap on its 
outer end, should extend out from the 
barrel near its base 3 or 4 feet, The 
barrel is then filled with the posts 
and the preservative anda fire built 
out under the end of the pipe, which 
heats the creosote in the barrel. Af- 
ter permitting the posts to remain in 


‘the hot bath thé proper time, it is 


an excellent plan to have another 
barrel near with the partially fitted 
preservative, and to plungé the posts 
immediately into this, rather than let- 
ting thenmr remain in the hot bath and 
cool slowly: - = = 


- = 


-¢ “EARLY SPRING : WORK 


the 
is the least 









Buy It—and 


HE ever recurring question of 
what you shall put on your build- 
ing as a roofing can be very 

satisfactorily solved for a good long 
period by buying Amatite. 

Amatite is the roofing that aeeds no 
painting—no attention of any kind 
after it is laid. 

Amatite is the roofing that will not 
leak; that doesn’t rot; that is not 
affected by heat or cold. 

It is just the kind of an all-servicea- 
ble roofing you neéd. It gives better 
protection and service than any other 
ready reofing, and causes you no ex- 
pense after it is laid. The money you 
spend in buying it is its first, last and 
only cost. 

Such a roofing is worth investigat- 
ing because it will stand investigation. 
First class dealers handle Amatite 
because the demand warrants it and 
they can supply you with a sample, 















You'll Never 


Need Roof Paint! 


or we will mail one to you upon re- 
ceipt of postal request. 


Free Sample 





Don't decide hastily on a_ roofing 
or take some one’s say-so about it. 
Get your samples and test them— 
and bear in mind that Amasite never 
needs to be painted. 

Don’t forget ¢ha¢t when making 
your selection. There’s no economy 
in buying a roofing and a paint to 
keep it waterproof when you can bu 
—ready to lay—a Coal Tar Pitc 
waterproof roofing mever needing 
painting, —Amatite. 

Write today for a Sample and 
Booklet telling all about it. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago Philadetphia 

Bosion Cincinnati Minneapolis 

Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 
Kansas City St. Louis 


















Galvanised or Painted. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES woosces se 
2 No t. Outwear Ft an Sealy laid. 


Last life of pers inexpensive 
or Fire, Lightn:! . le e. 
Catalogue ives full information of thei rior 

prices, etc, WRITE TODAY. mONTR Ost METAL suiNGLE co., n.d. 


rmproof. 

















The Four and a Half Million “Bell’’ 
Telephones in This Country Are 


Western Lhecirit Telephones 


The telephones that carry messages 
from New York to Chicago, from Boston z 
to Washington—that transact the business § 
of the large cities—all are Western-Electric 3 








telephones. 


. Reliable instruments 
i You know the reliability 


ad 
. in your local service. 


listed 
you 


York, Chicago, Write Saint Louis, San Francisco, 
e Cracinnait at bee Yee Anas 
: _~ fowse Onan. Salt 
sel, lancouver, Antwerp, London. Berlin. 










you, or anyone, buy any other instruments 


Western Eeciric 
Rural Telephones 


especially when they cost no more than inferior makes. 
permeraretS. In all respects they are the same as the “‘Bell"’ Telephones. 


even more important for ru 


—the world's standard telephones. 
What do you actually know about 
others? Don't let yours be the in- 
strument to fail at some critical time 


All need do is to 
tonlodl apuben and mail it to ocr 
how you and your . 


e all terial and 
Lael ’ ES. f dow dae 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 











No. 47 


Knowing this fact, would = 





a can depend upon are 
service than city service. 
of Western Electric Telephones 


fill out the at- 
below and we 

















~ eld 
Your memeand addrees written in this space and mailed to our nearest house 
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The First Roof Maker 


After Tiring Efforts Man Fails to 


_' Produee Anything Equal to 
Nature’s Product 


Millions of years ago streams and 
rivers carried the silt and trash of the 
antediluvian mountains to the shore 
and spread it out over the ocean bed. 
Strange sliding pressures were brought 
to bear upon it until it hardened into 
a rock. 

Then those ocean beds were raised 
on end and became the hills of the 
dry land. After a time, man discov- 
ered these splittable gray, green, 
blue and purple rocks were well 
adapted to keeping the elements out 
of his houses. Today slate is still in 
favor, having beaten down all rivalry 
by the unanswerable logic of proved, 
practical superiority. 

In slate Nature again shows the 
insolent ease with which she can out- 
do the utmost skill of man, In it are 
combined more, of-the elements of a 
perfect roofing material than can be 
found in any other substance. 

Professor J. W. Votey, Dean of the 
University of Vermont, thinks there 
is no question as to the superiority of 
slate for roofing. “Slate is now used 
on all the better class of farm build- 
ings in this section,’’ he says. “It is 
by aH odds the most durable of 
roofs.” 

Because of its close grained hard- 
ness, slate is impervious to air, water 
and changes of temperature. It sheds 
water slickly, absorbing not a drop; 
air cannot penetrate it; extremes of 
heat and cold, which punish, espe- 
cially, dwellers under metal roofs so 
severely, have hardly any effect on it. 

Summed up, slate must be conceded 
the most perfect roofing. It is capable 
of attractive ornamental effects; it 
has that high-class, prosperous ap- 
pearance which makes property more 
desirable and more salable. Once in 
place, well laid, it becomes a perma- 
nency,“as much so as the foundation 

f the building. 

Good shingles are becoming scarcer, 
and the tendency has been to greatly 
cheapen the quality of tin and iron, 
which shortens the life of these roofs 
and increases the yearly cost of re- 
pairs. If the builder will use jud.- 
men‘—selecting the sea green and 
purple slate—he will know that when 
his roof is once in place the expense 
is ended. 

Another point—a slate roof always 
finds a ready buyer and a good price. 


Et Se bo SaaS 


| substituted. 
| abandoned is very general in Kansas, 





Ask Your Dealer 
About Slate 


He sells roofing material of alf 
kinds; he sells paint and ) 
op gh a ease ee’ “t 
which needs oftenest— | odd 

whi is the and best for 
barns, homes or out 
Ask your dealer, He will tel! 


Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 


own roofing that no man has ever been 
tate successfully. He will tell you that 
he once laid—never 


(Roofs that never wear out) 
118 Clerk Street, Granvilie, N.Y. 
meeeacensSign col Mall tte Cospea Today==ne0e8; 
ete eem ene h v, 

Send the Book ‘‘Roofs’’ and name of the nearest dealer in 
Roofiag Slate to this address: ; 
Name ....++ paccnccsprevercs ceed sececescwecsqescecococeesoes 

wewcccedes sdccccceccdbenceccoscceseestcccecbccdeetos 


seeeeeee seeeeccceesss + MMO. cccbecseesenenns 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


‘WHEAT SITUATION SERIOUS 


Greatest Winterkilling for Years—Missouri Valley Suffers Partic- 


ularly---Abandoned Winter Wheat Acreage Large—Remaining 
Plant FeebleOver a Large Area—By B- W. Snow 


American Agriculturist’s report on 
the condition of winter wheat, under 
date of April 1, reveals a very serious 
situation. The crop went into winter 
quarters last fall in almost perfect 
condition; at the beginning of spring 
growth the condition is far below the 
normal for April 1, and the extent of 
winterkilling is greater than has been 
experienced for a great many years. 
There have been other seasons in 
which the difference between the acre- 
age planted and the acreage finally 
harvested was perhaps as large as 
will be shewn this year, but almost 
without exception there has never 
been a year in which the loss of acre- 
age from positive winterkilling is as 
great as is shown this year. 

Last December, at the end of the 
period of fall growth. American Agri- 
culturist’s reports showed that the 
crop had entered winter quarters with 
a condition of 96.2, which might be 
regarded as practically a perfect re- 
turn. The returns for April 1 this 
year show an average condition of 
81.3, or a loss of practically 15 points 
during the winter, against an average 
decline between December and April 
reports for a series of years of about 
six points. The average condition as 
returned at this time is actually lower 
than was reported a year ago, when 
the April condition stood at 81.8. In 
addition to the very low condition 
with which the wheat starts its season 
of growth this year, there is also a 
very heavy loss of acreage, which will 
not be reported upon until later. 


Much Acreage Abandoned 


Sufficient data are at hand, gathered 
from voluntary observations of our 
clients, to indicate that in an impor- 
tant portion of the winter wheat belt 
there will be a very large acreage 
entirely abandoned and other crops 
This report of acreage 


and is only a little less marked in 
Nebraska and in central Missouri 
along the Missouri valley. There is 
also evidence, although not yet se 
pronounced, of a loss of acreage in 
Illinois and Indiana, and to a very 
small extent in Ohio and Michigan. 

A peculiar feature of the present 
situation lies in the fact that in an 
ordinary season there ig but little that 
can be said definitely Roout the con- 
dition of the wirter wheat crop, as a 
whole, upon April 1, because at that 
date in an ordinary year the crop has 
just barely begun to show spring 
growth anywhere except in the south- 
ern limit of the belt. This year, how- 
ever, from a period which roughly 
might be given as the last week of 
February and covering the whole of 
March up to April 1, there has been 
over the greater part of the wheat 
belt an abnormal weather condition. 
March has been like May, the average 
temperatures running far above nor- 
mal, and frequently showing extreme 
summer heat. This was particularly 
true from Illinois west and south. 

At the same time the whole winter 
wheat belt has been marked by an 
entire absence of moisture, either in 
the shape of snowfall or rain, so that 
we have had the combination of a 
very hot and dry March, which has 
forced a premature development of 
all vegetation, and has served to dry 
out the top soil throughout practically 
the whole wheat belt. 


Kansas Hardest Hit 

The heavy. loss of both eondition 
and acreage has occurred in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri, and to a less 
extent in’ portions of fMlinois and 
Indiana. In the district first men- 
tioned over a large part of the wheat 
belt the situation is little short -of 
deplorable. The great area in Kansas 
lies in the central and western thirds 
of the state. ; 

In spite of the fact that there was 


. . 
= - ere © 


no rainfall during March, there is very 
little evidence that the plant actually 
has suffered anywhere from lack of 
moisture to sustain it, except where 
the roots were exposed to the air and 
sun on account of the cracks in the 
soil. 

The extent to which winterkilling 
has been experienced, of course, can- 
not be definitely reported upon at this 
time. But American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents next month will be 
asked to make an estimate of the area 
which has been lost from this cause. 
The condition of the remaining crop 
is low because of the unfavorable 
position of the plant after coming out 
of the severe winter. The complaint 
is quite general from Illinois westward 
that there is less than the usual stool- 
ing. The month of March and winter 
up to the present time have not been 
favorable to the development of stools, 
so that to all appearances, even where 
the plant has not winterkilled, the 
stand will be thin. In portions of 
Illinois and Missouri the plant is be- 
ginning to show evidence of suffering 
from lack of rainfall, the drill rows 
taking on a “spiked” appeasance. It 
is believed, however, that there has 
been no positive damage from dry 
weather yet which cannot be relieved 
by good rains within any reasonable 
time. 


Better East of Mississippi River 


Last year at this time the low con- 
dition of wheat was mostly in the Ohio 
valley, where it was the result of the 
unfavorable winter, coupled with the 
weakened eondition of the plant, re- 
sulting from the drouth of the 
previous fall. This year conditions 
are reversed, and the low position of 
the plant is in the territory west of 
the Mississippi river, where wheat is 
the most important crop, and where, 
in addition to heavy winterkilling, 
there is a loss in the remaining plants 
resulting from the vicissitudes of the 
winter and unfavorable conditions of 
March weather. 

It is, of course, altogether too early 
to indulge in any surmises as to the 
probable crop result. The crop is just 
barely starting in growth, and the 
acreage which is standing for harvest 
has not yet been determined. It may 
be safely estimated, however, that as 
the season advances there is little like- 
lihood of any improvement in condi- 
tion. To the contrary, there is a de- 
cided probability of further loss of 
condition, particularly in the territory 
wheré spring growth is just barely 
beginning. It may also be reasonably 
expected that the winter wheat crop 
this year will be one of unsatisfactory 
yields, with a very considerable per- 
centage of its‘acreage abandoned and 
seeded to oats and corn. 

The following statement shows the 
average condition of winter wheat on 
April 1 this year, with the same fig- 
ures for 1909 presented for purpose of 
comparison; also the condition of the 
plant on December 1, 1909: 


Condition of Winter Wheat 
April 1 


———_-A-—_—.. December 1 
1916 1909 1909 
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$500 in Gol 


For a Good Corn Na ie 


Speak up now! Name our new Corn! @ 


1} 
‘ 


our Nameless Cornor, name it wij 
getting @ packet. 


new corn when selected by the judges, 
and the winner of the $500. Will it be 
} toad mame or somebody else’s name 
cause you did not try? 


now the Big Contest! No Nameless Cor: 
for sale this season! Too scarce. Send ge 
if you want a sample. 

The Pri 


Do not order @ 
‘Seed 


Get in touch with Salzer. 
single pound of Farm or Garden til you 
have heard from Salzer; till you have seen hip 
stupendous 1910 Offering of liable, Guaram 
Pedigreed Seed. He will 


log is free. On pages 101-102 of catalog will be 
full Salzer's famous 


etter send for a 
about it, Send 
Nameless Corn and get in on the $600 pris 
offer, Should another person offer same (ae 
ceptable) name as you offer, the prize will be 
equally divided. Contest closes May ‘10, 1916 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY 











141 S. Oth St., LeCresse, Wis. 
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im Gold! Just get a sample packs 


is paper will publish the mame of the 


Awaken to this remarkable offer! You # 
have a few days yet in which toact. Enter @” 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Tomaio, ” 


Celery, 
and Every ota one, We be yi 
Sescert rome ee larg 


oumbis in the country. 
today for catalog GUY M. MOTTON, Con 














at the very le s 
prices. Cataes 
; A. VERDIN, HA. ec: 
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ad'4,8. K. CAMPBELL. Central bs. 











a More Profits from Cotton 


[= Cotton growers jose’ much from 
> eareless handling of. the cotten after 
% Miggrown. A number of farmers or- 
i. ed in Arkansas and attempted to 
prove conditions. The local organi- 
Btion, in Monroe county, recently 







adopted a resolution asking similar 
Eerganizations throughout the state to 
“join in requesting the passage of a state 
aw regulating the compressing of cot- 






Seaon and the packing of bales. They also 
Hemeked that the ginner be compelled 





oes it is pressed, and to stamp the 
weight thereon. These Arkansas cot- 
fon growers are on the right track. 
Mey realize that no matter how 
much cotton they produce to the 
acre, the profits are greatly reduced 
by poor handling and marketing. 

As American Agriculturist has so 
frequently stated, much more atten- 
tion should be given to the marketing 
of crops. What does it profit to increase 









é 









the production 10 or 15% per acre if 
the product is so poorly marketed 
that the maximum price cannot be 
gecured? The cotton growers of Ar- 
= eo-operative marketing of grains, 
Soemuits, dairy and poultry products is 
Habsolutely necessary in these days of 
Kansas are to be congratulated not 
Beonty for the benefit which wiil cer- 
tainly accrue to themselves, but for 


m@he inspiration they are giving to 
“ether farmers in other states. The 
High prices if farming is to continue 
profitable. Study your proposition, 
pestudy your market, and above all de- 
Wise some means of dealing ‘directly 
= with the consumer. This can only be 
gecured by organization and co-oper- 
Mtion. So-many successful examples 
Rave been shown in the United States 


; : that there is no excuse for being be- 
Bind the times in this most impor- 
fant respect. 





Buffalo as a Horse Center 


8. G. SHERWOOD, BUFFALO 


Taking the Buffalo horse market 
a8 a criterion of the horse business 


generally, most people not entirely 
familiar with the business would be 
greatiy surprised to learn how differ- 
ently the basis of horse prices has 
Been affected from what was expected 
When automobiles became a rapidly 
Samcreasine factor in. the vehicle busi- 
~ “Ress. Before entering into the sta- 
Mstical and market features of the 
Made, I will explain a few of the 
@fomalous conditions of the business. 
M has been a source of wonder to 
Many that the basis of prices has 
Meadily advanced in the face of an 
fiermous demand for automobiles, a 


SOMdition that would seemingly ren- 
Ser the driving horse of little or no 





7 Walue, if not altogether ur salable, 
Now as a matter of fact. horses are 
today selling higher than last year at 
Enis time, and the business is more 





| iteresting to the dealers from a 
% Money-making point of view than at 
wy Period of the trad Asked why 
¥ is, the dealers cannot satisfac- 
p Vrily ¢«xplain; for although the -sale 
Seeceipts are less, th: demand is so 









_ Beod thot prices could be nearly, if 
4 ‘Rot quitc, equaled with the old-time 
ee isceipts. With the advent of 
Ronse auto nobile the demand has 
3 ted somewhat from _ ths driving 
horse to the heavier er: : rhi 
% 1eavier grades, which 
ie ever be in demand. 
® became evident that 








As soon as 
automobiles 
Would Teplace horses, thé bre eding of 


pan » 
- Neht horses fell off, so 






that the de- 
es in the production kept pace with 
te Se of autos. On this hypothesis 

Present high price of driving 
Is explained It is now said 
Griving horses are the highest 
asuy time in the history of -the 









20 years ago the Buffalo 
market was a peddling affair, 
Het worthy the name of horée 
et. The total sale of horses per 
would not exceed 100 head. It 
Shout 20 years ago this spring 
eA. D. Cronk and some. other ex= 
peed horse dealers appeared in 


















Sp weigh every bale of cotton as soon | 


twine question. 








will mean the loss of valuab 
There is a sure way to avoid this. 
The verdict of the majority of the farmers of this country is a safe guide. 
weight with you than the statement of any twine manufacturer. 
problems confronting them that you have. 
only interested in results. 


I H C Brand of Sisal—Standard Sisal 
Manila or Pure Manila 


Are the twines used by the majority of the farmers of this country. They have been proved to give the best 
It is smooth running and works. at steady tension 


Eighty-five to 90 per cent. of the farmers use Sisal. 1 
Its only equal is the 


without kinking or tangling in the twine box—insuring perfect binding and perfect tying. 
y high grade Manila twines such as bear the I H C trade-mark. 

our interests and ours are identical on this twine 
We are vitally interested in the successful operation o 
operation depends our success—and we 
or this reason we have given the twine problem careful study. 


which is made from 








TT THE EXPERIENCE OF THE — 
MAJORITY OF FARMERS BE 
YOUR GUIDE IN BUYING TWINE 


HE time has come to order your binder twine for the 1910 harvest. Twine dealers are placing 

orders for their season’s stock. The mills are running. 
It is something that requires careful consideration. 
vest will depend on the uninterrupted work of your binder, for no binder can work well if you use a 
cheap grade of binder twine. 

It is our aim to have every farmer who uses I H C twine go through the 1910 harvest season 
without a break in the field. We have much more at stake than merely selling twine. 
and ours are the same. 

We know that the raw materials from which I H C twines are spun have the quantity and qualit 
of fibre that insure greater strength than is found in any other twine. 
running—do not tangle in the twine box—work well in the knotter, insuring perfect binding and 
perfect tying. ‘They insure your being able to work your binder through the entire harvest season with 
greatest speed and economy and are therefore practical profit insurance, 
cheap twine will certainty have trouble—delays due to tangles, knots and breaks 
time—and every delay at harvest time will cut down your profits. 

Let the experience of the past be your guide in purchasing your twine, 
i Their decisions should have more 
They have the same 
They have no axe to grind. 


. »position. 


high grade Manila bearing the I H C trade-mark ’’—we do so because we know them ;to be the highest standard 


of excellence im binder twine. 

But we don’t ask you to do as we say. We want 
facts—not on the statement of any twine man. 
Sisal or Standard 


to be the judge. But 
is—ihat the majority o 
ure Sisal) comes 500 feet to the pound; high grade 
ealer at once and let him know how much you will need. 


International Harvester Company of America Chicago US A 
(Incorporated) 





This is the En 
for Watering 8 k, irrigating, 
Quarries, E. 


ne for Purnpi 


100 feet, furnished for #45. 
mergency outfit 
= can be shi on an hour’s 


al Machine for a Special Purpose 


‘ 


A Sneci 


Large 9 of Water 

raining, Pumping out Mines, 

xcavations or other places where 

&@ compact, powerful and low priced 
pumping outfit is wanted. 

This Back-Geared Pumping 

ngine with Stuffing Box, asshown, 

ready to receive pipe conncctions, 

and capable of raising 260 

barrels of water per hour 

to an elevation of 2 feet, 

66 barrels to an elevation 
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ants, | LET ME START YOU 
Nurseries Iwill the advertising 


FOR SALE Pere 


orous plants, well and 
rooted, thrifty 
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matter and the p 


to improve condi 
» Dept..D 11, Elyria, Ohie 





Now is the time for you to decide the 
The success of your har- 


Your interests. 


They are evenly spun—smoot 


These farmers know. 
They do not sell twine. 


We have more at st#éke than selling twine.’ 
hundreds of thousands of binders. On their successful 
know they cannot operate successfully with poor twine. 


When we say “‘ Stick to Sisal or 


our judgment to be right should be based on 
the farmers of this country use I H © twine. 
Manila, 600 fect to the pound 
If you want more facts on 
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“= ROOFING 


Congo on Armour Fertilizer Works, 


CH roll of Congo not only 
carries along the necessary 

galvanized caps,cement, etc, 
lay it properly, but also 









tees 2 or 3-ply Congo ab- 







cut and comprehensive. It amply 
tects the user, and were not 
mgo the most thoroughly 

and reliable ready-roofing of its 

always dependable, always 


matter 
*t afford to do this. 
It is a distinct step forward in 
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regrets— you are 
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Sam and copy of the Bond 
for e: akieg. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG.CO. 
533 West Bad Trust Bid 
hicago 







&-, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shear Your Sheep this Way 


and get at least 20 cents worth more wool from each one. Take the fleece 

off in one unbroken blanket and do not cut or injure your sheep as with the 

old hand shears. Do away, too, with tired, swollen wrists. You can do-all 
of these things and do them easy by using this 


Stewart No. 8 Shearing Machine 
of any shearing machine ever made, 
the world. 


The price, all complete, as shown, including four 
sets of shearing knivesis only . . 
$Q.75 
ewe 
The gears are all cut (not cast), from — 
the solid steel bar, all file hard and 
We guarantee this machine to please you in every 
way orit may be returned at our expense. Get 

























This enclosed gear Stewart Shearing 
Machine has had the largest sale 
runin an oil bath. The shearis the famous Stewart 
pattern, as used in ali the large sheep countries of 
2 










one from your dealer, or send $2.00 and we will 
ship C. O.D. for balance. Write for our 1910 
free book on expert shearing. Send today. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 235 ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 





































Save the Wagon Dealer’s Profits Yourself 


We make the best New York State standard quality wagons and sell them direct from factory to you at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


No better made anywhere. Over 
150 styles, all easy running, easy 
riding, handsomely finished, and 
built for hard service. 

Any Wagon Sent on Approval 


at our risk ae - safe de- 
heh livery guaranteed; no deposit or 
fot ve dante, Wo dy references required. Write for 


wih &. Catalogue tonight. 
ROCHESTER VEHICLE Co., - 


Questions and Answers 











No. 190—Runabout 
No. 118—Top Buggy 
as good as retails for $70. 


give years of service, nicely 
finished, and a bargain. 


Sells at' retail for $65. ~ Easy riding, 
Full 
Will 




















372 MAIN ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














































J 
on Buttermaking —- No Deposit 
. Your N/ N No Cash 
By CHAS. A, PUBLOW, A. B.. M.D. C.-M. sme A act \ Nig qq With Your 
ssistant Professor iry Industry in our PockKke Hater 
‘New York State College of Agriculture it Order 
at Cornell University. _— — aN 7s 
This book is entirely different from the usual \ \ // 
type of dairy books, and is undoubtedly in aclass Ni bao "2g es 7) 
bd ine. e entire subject of buttermaking in Ls oe Rs — ee | 
all ts branches oe aN nee my rmeneed, 7 ISA Sh) sy NS 
man and important features have been Ne, Y y 
ed. The tests for moisture, salt and acid PDAS LIAS 
have received special attention, as neve oie she 
Samer starters, ream “Sheming, ween We aré now selling all our buggies, runabouts, 
overrun, marketing of butter, and creamery surreys, wagons, road carts, concords, phaetons 
managem and harness direct to the user at money saving, 


saeneny prices and most liberal terms ever 
offered: 30 DAYS APPROVAL—NO DEPOSIT— 
NO CASH WITH ORDER—you pay for the goods 
if they are satisfactory after you thoroughly 
test them, You cannot get elsewhere the same 
high class, stylish work at the low prices and 
liberal terms we offer. Look into our offers 
before placing your order—it will pay you big. 
Write for FREE Catalog No. 21, Our STYLES, 
PRICES and TERMS will surprise and interest you, 
THE DELIN CARRIAGE CO. 
(Formerly The Buckeye Carriage and Harness Co.) 


Central Ave. and York St. Cincinnati, O. 


ent. 

The arrangement of the contents in the form of 
questions and answers makes the book particu. 
larly valuable. Practical buttermakers, short 
course students and all persons interested in 
l \ttermaking, especially those who wish to pre- 
p.ce themselves for civil service examinations. 
n ‘ find most useful help in the questions and 
@ .3wers contained therein. 

The book is en one of the most useful 
contributions to dairy literature in recent years. 


Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 190 

pages, Cloth. Net, 50 cents. 

° ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 

































When you write to any of our advertisers. 
You'll get a very prompt reply. 


Mention this Journal 


LIVE’ STOCK . AFFAIRS 


a 


| East Buffalo and announced that they 


would open an auction for the sale of 
horses, and that the sale would be 
conducted upon a fair. and square 
basis. It was soon evident that the 
man selected as auctioneer could 
stand before buyers from any part of 
the world without fear of criticism 
of his experience and ability as a horse 
auctioneer. This man was. paid a 
salary of $3500 per year, and he made 
a good reputation for the market by 
his conscientious care of the interests 


| of the shipper, but he always sold to 


the highest bidder without reserve. 


|-That was the creation of a genuine 
' horse market at this point. 


Try “The Delin” 


In the early days the average offer- 
ings were 1500 head per week, com- 
pared with 500 head now. Tne aver- 
age number of through shipments 
were correspondingly larger then 
than now, and as it is the law to 
limit the time of holding animals on 
train, this station has always been a 
resting point. The market this spring 
is fully $25 a head higher than the 
average the same time last year, and 
the basis has gone higher every year 
since the introduction of automobiles, 

The demand for every kind of a 
work horse is very active, and prices 
firm, with no show of diminishing in 
any degree. In the past two years 
particularly many heavy horses have 
been replaced by express and carting 
companies with autos. But~the de- 
mand for those grades has not fallen 
off in the least degree. There are but 
few livery stables left in this city, the 
largest firm in that line having sold 


out last year, and is now running 
autos, ' 
Roadsters and ordinary driving 


horses are in the most active demand, 
the common plug being salable at $00 
and upward. The supply is limited, 
and prices correspondingly firm. The 
bulk of the horses sold on the East 
Buffalo market come from _ Iowa, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, with a 
few from Canada. The tariff on Can- 


| adian horses greatly limits the business. 
| Canadian horses are very desirable, and 
| would meet a larger sale but for the 


| 


prohibitive tariff. 

The commission paid for the sale 
of horses on the Buffalo market is 
$3 per head in lots of not less than 
six head. Single animals are charged 
at the rate of $5. The price for feed- 
ing horses is 20 cents per head while 
in the barn on sale. Horses’in transit 
are fed at the rate of 70 cents per day. 
Owners are not entitled to receive pay 
for their horses under 48 hours after 
the sale. About 75% of the offerings 
are sold at auction and the balance 
at private sale. The better method 
of the two for the owner is the pri- 
vate sale, although it is usually not so 
expeditious, Now as to quotations, 
the basis is as follows: Wagon horses, 
sound and of good color, $225 to $2 
each, draft horses $225 to $350, farm 










horses $200 to $250, arivers 
$300, plugs and: common $50 
Since January 1 the sale ' 
are 8000 head. The total sale rans 
for 1909 were 23,800 head, and { 
total consigned through 25,620 hu 
In 1908, total sale 6520 head, th 
23,980 head; 1907, sale 20,849 
and consigned 28,700 head. ¥ 
The demand for farm horseg : 
was as active as it is this spring @ 
prices very firm. Buyers of hom 
who ship to this market to sel] agum 
plain that they have to pay too & 
prices for their horses in the coy 
as “farmers are all rich and fume 
ferent about selling.” This 
due to the fact that when that 
farmer wants to buy a good 
horse on the market he finds the paw 
is pretty stiff. It is sure that a home 
that has the weight and soundnegs 
sell readily for a good price, and im 
highest in the history of the busigan 
I saw a fine young horse that slighte 
exceeded a ton weight that sold toga a 
for $450. Farmers want the Zl 
weights, and they have to pay feu 
them. f ; 































Potato Growing That Pays © 
PROF W. D. HURD, MASS AGRI COLLEGE 
While the average yield of potai 

in Massachusetts is only about 
bushels to the acre, there are manr 
men of my acquaintance who are 
taining about 300 bushels. ® 
means they are practicing inte 
cultivation, liberal fertilization, 
careful about the selection of the 


and in most cases are faith 
spraying. ‘g 

The soil affects quality, yield @ Br § 
keeping quality. A wet soil is mii | 


for potatoes. A rich loam with plenty & 
of humus is best. Deep and thorougae 
preparation should be given. Gta .- 
clover in the rotation if possible = : 

Select a variety for yield, cookinga 
quality, ability to resist diseagm ~ 
strength of plant and market quaiea 
ties. Green Mountain seems to” 
tre best all-around variety. Test dm 
several varieties on your farm to ii® 
which will do best. £ 

Use clean seed. Scab is the worm 
disease we have to control. It is * 
ways best to treat potatoes that aa 
to be used for planting by soaki ; 
them before they are cut in a solutl 
of one pint formalin to 30 gallon 
water for two hours. When the sig 
is infested with scab it is a serloiy 
matter, and rotations with plenty 
tillage should be practiced. The Of 
station increased the yield 90% 
selecting seed potatoes from 
producing hills. 

Cultivation and Spraying 

The cultivation should be fre 
and thorough throughout the sé 
Potatoes require much potash. 
fertilizer analyzing 4% ammonia, 































for your team. 


= It is the Davenport way. 


you save your horses. 





TH I e >> On Your Wagon 


Means 30 to 50 Per Cent Lighter Draft 


f The roller bearings in the wheels save horse flesh. ‘There’s only one wagon 
kind. The wagon of little friction, little wear, light draft and the wagon of long life is the 


AVENPORT Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon} 


You ought to have your horses in mind when you buy, for you use your wagon nearly every day in the yeah 
Two horses on a Davenport are as good as three horses on any other wagon and it has been proved over and over agai} 


Steel Wheels and Steel Gear 
Davenport wagon users- don’t have breakdowns, for 
it’s steel all . over. 
Spokes are hot welded in hubs and tite) 
practically all one piece. Both gears are stecl and 
are put together on the truss principle, like 2 bridge 


The Automobile Hub 


Its Bearings are perfectly boxed. No chance for mud, 
water, sand or dust to get in. It is oiled through an automat- [| - 
ically closing oil cup without removing wheels. An even 
distribution of weight in the Davenport beari 
sand-to cut and no undue strain anywhere there's 
practically no wear-out to the cold rolled steel rollers. 


Don’t Buy a Wagon that Goes to Rack. The price of the Davenport is nearly the same as a good woode® 
wagon but think of the repair bills you save! 


vo horses on 
Three horses on any other wagon 


With no loose. 


And the annoyances you avoid! 







And think of the many, many hard pul; 
Write and let us mail you catalog Bl free to tell you all about it. 


DAVENPORT WAGON CO., 
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~*~ Valuable. 


Vavailable phosphoric acid, ana 7 to 
10% potash gives good results un- 
ger most conditions. Fresh stable 
manure, lime and wood ashes should 
be used on the potato field with great 
is 





caution, as @ condition produced 
which is favorable to the growth of 
scab. : 

Spraying is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing in potato growing. By 
thorough spraying a crop may some- 
times be saved Bordeaux, with 
poison added, will control all the dis- 
eases and insects that affect the po- 
tato. Failures from spraying are 
ysually due to not spraying thorough- 
ly, not having a properly prepared 
mixture, or not spraying at the prop- 
er time. 

Spraying pays. It costs about $1 for 
each application per acre, which 
means about $4 to $6 per year to 
the acre. The Vermont, Maine and 
Geneva (N Y) stations have found 
that spraying gave a net profit of 
approximately $50 per acre. Wet 
sprays are better than dusting. 

A Word to the Wise 

"Twas the voice of the lambkin, 
I heard him declare: 

“If you give me poor shelter 
You’d better beware 

For the gentle spring zephyr 
(Or, commonly, breeze) 

Will not quickly advance me 
To mint sauce and peas. 

Nuff sed!” 
[M. G. K. 





A Handy Gate Hanger 


Any old pulley or cultivator wheel 








may be utilized as an easy working 
hanger for your farm gates, with but 
° » 
e * 
. o 
































The Gate 


afew moments’ time to construct. The 


Hanger 


two sides of hanger are cut long 
enough so they will allow ample space 
for the two ends of hanger, the wheel 
and the one board of gate, as shown 
in illustration. Make the two ends 
cr spreaders the width of the pulley 
or wheel, and after boring holes for 
the bolt to hold pulley in place in the 
sides of hanger nail together as illus- 
trated. Fasten same to the gate post 
With two strap hinges at ends of 
hanger, which allow the gate to be 
Bwung to one side, as well as pushed 
back. 

The gate is hung by leaving off the 
Center board and placing it through 
hanger, then nailing to the - cross- 
Pieces of gate. 





Clover and How to Get It 
BY EDGAR L. VINCENT, NEW YORK 


“I can’t get clover any more on my 
farm. I have about given up sowing 
the seed. It costs so much, and I don’t 
#eteven a catch. If I should it would 
die out and be gone in a year.” This 
the lament of farmers everywhere, 
8nd the matter is a serious one, for of 
7 All grasses clover is one of the most 


St have had pretty good luck, if luck 
é you may call it, on my own farm with 

Clover, Perhaps I ought to qualify this 
— Saying that on a part of my farm 
have Succeeded well, while on 
Other part the results have not been 
Marked as vet. How did I get clo- 
Where it did grow? 





ed out with the fact that clo- 
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DOWN’ THE LANE £19] 
ver takes: large quantities of mineral 
matter out of the soil. Nearly all the 
nitrogen néeded it will gather from 
the air and soil itself, but if the lime 
and the potash are not there, we must 
furnish it in some form or other. Now 
the part of our land which grows clo- 
ver best has a good deal of lime in 
it. The soil is a clay loam, and in 
addition to that there is a heavy per- 
centage of limestone in the form of 
pebbles and stones, showing that at 
some time or other the land was cov- 
ered with water. 

Here we began, and this was the 
plan we followed:. This year, say, we 
take a crop’of corn from the land. 
For this we use all the barnyard ma- 
nure the crop will také, and some 
more. In fact, we like to have some- 
thing left over for the next year’s 


563 


Calves 


mean healthy, profitable herds. 


You can't afford to let your calves be 
stunted with skim milk and slop diet. 

You can’t afford to feed them your 
profits in the form of whole milk. -- 


crop. The manure thus applied we And it isn't mecessary, You can raise 
plow under, setting the plow to run Bl 4 a Coby Coes ot the 
‘ - ” » art st of raising o ; 
rather shallow. Next year we will better results. Sugarota Calf Meal is balanced and mixed to meet the 
plow this land considerably deeper actial needs of the growing calf. It has been tested out in actual use on 


our experimental farm and its value proven; it is always uniform, making a 
complete dependable ration, preventing constipation and insuring hea!th, 
vigor and vitality. Sugarota Calf Meal positively contains no dope to stim- 
ulate or to create artificial conditions. 


It is the Malted Milk for Calves 


than we have this year. We want to 
bring up some soil that has not been 
worked to death. Every man who 
has looked at the throat of a wood- 
chuck hole on his farm has no doubt 


. 2 aeatailaaaial p ales We guarantee results, Your money back if it does not satisfy. Ask your 
mary eled at the , growth of grass at dealer for Sugarota Calf Meal. Write for our Booklet on i es 
the opening. Why does it grow so t. It costs only the postal card request, and it is filled with money- 


rank there? Simply because the wood- facts. 


chuck has brought up soil that is 
fresh and unexhausted. 

By using a small amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer next year we may 
add still farther to the probability of 
success with clover. We seed with 


: are specialized, each for its particul . 
oats usually, although sometimes we - . particular purpose, In addition go 


Sugarota Calf Meal, our brands include Sugarota Dairy Feed, 


have done it with buckwheat. And a Cattle seed. wageoste oese gg ene Poe 
: ‘ , , eed, Sugarota eep Feed, Sugarota Scratc eed an 
we have had little trouble in getting Sugarota Chick Feed. Every separate brand is balanced for 
a good catch under this treatment. its special purpose, tested out on the animals for which it is 
But on the land which lacks the > made, and guaranteed to be betterthan any other feed, home- 


mixed or manufactured. Buy Sugarota Feeds from your 
dealer. If he doesn’t handle them, write us and we will 
see that you get the feed, for trial on the money-back 
guarantee basis. 


Ask for our Calf Feeding Booklet now. 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CO. 
501 W. Third Street 
Winona, Minn. 


limestone element, it is evident that 
we need to sow lime plentifully. Some- 
how clover must have lime. No lime, 
no clover. Lime, wood ashes and land 
plaster, as complements to barnyard 
manure, make it almost sure that we 
will get clover. I have seen _ this 
proven so many times that I am sure 
of its truth. By sowing common hard- 
wood ashes both oats and the seeding 








of timothy and clover are _ greatly 
helped. The same way with lime. I 
have in mind now a field which was 
sour and almost useless, but which 
was brought back by the use of a 
liberal dressing of lime. These dress- 


ATENT Secured and SOLD 

or our returned 
Five practical, useful booklets concernin 
taining, financing and sciling of patents, 
Write Teday. Advice and searches Frese. Dept. 13 
PATENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, Washington, 0. & 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT. pb 
ane visrenie 


Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 


the ob- 
Free. 











instantly with gloveson. Outweaer the harness. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 


¥. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 


ings may be depended upon to bring 
a “catch” of clover. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 























Don’t Let Your 
Horse Lose Spirit 


Keép him vigorous, full of power and ambition. Your horse, 
remember, takes a small ration compared with the great bulk 
daily eaten by a steer or cow. His “‘fitnesss” therefore, depends 
on ability to get all the nutrition out of this smaller feed. Plainly, 
he must have a strong and regular power of digestion. Here is 
where you can help your horse. Give him, morning and night, 
in his grain, a small dose of 


D® HESS STOCK FESD 


The result will bealmost instantly noticeable. If thin, your horse will be- 
gin to ‘‘fill out;’’ his dull coat will show gloss; his eyes will sparkle with 
ife,and your ‘dispirited, dragged-out “‘hack"’ appear with the “ get 
up’’ of a prize winner. All because Dr. Hess Stock Food acts upon 
his digestive organs, gives them strength and tone, and relieves minor ailments. Improving condition, 
increasing growth and milk production by improving digestion, is “The Dr. Hess Idea.” The dose 
is small and is fed but twice a day. Sold on a written guarantee. 
100 Ibs. $5.00; Except in Canada and extreme West and South. DR, HESS & CLARK, 
25 ib. pall $1.60. Smaller quantities at a slight advance. Ashiand, Ohie. 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 


Free from the ist to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M. D. 
D. Vv. 8.) Me | prescribe for tg —_ ee, a hav 
96-page rinary Book free e asking. 
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-he- «= & Give alittle of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to your lay- 
DR. HESS POULTRY PAN A CE Aing hens every morning; and don’t forget the erowe 

chicks, or the old fowls you're fatting to sell. Pan-a-ce-a is a wonderful help—in fact, it’s the necessary is on which to 
build a successful poultry business. It increases the hen’s power of digestion so that a large pegs of her food goes into 
eggs and flesh~—that means economy and profit. In the same way (by aiding digestion) it helps the little chick and the old 

fowl. it also cures Gapes, Cholera, Roup, etc.. A penny’s worth 30 fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantee. 
1% Ibs. 25c, or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 tb. pail $2.50. 

faces in Canada 







and extreme West and South.) 
2cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book free. 
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Officially 


The New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., after two years’ test, 
in Bulletin. No. 269, states: 

“SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 
seems to be the best commercial substitute 
in the nature of grain, for skimmed milk on 

the market at the present time.” 

You must realize the value of thistest. It 
means the saving of thousands of dollars to 
those who will heed the advice of practical 
men. These scientists have experimented with 

calf foods for years and their unbiased opinion should solve the calf 
feeding problem for you. 

Among the most successful breeders whose herds have been 
developed and improved by the use of this wonderful 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


are: A. W. Hillis, South Worcester, N. Y., who took 75 first premiums on 
calves at eleven leading fairs last year. G. E. Clark, proprietor Capital 
View Stock Ranch, Topeka, Kansas; C. L. Sisson, proprietor Willowdale 
Stock Farm, Almond, N. Y.; Bonny Mead Farms, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wing 
R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. A. Vandervort, Sidney, N. Y.; Stevens 
Brothers-Hasting Co., Liverpool and Laconia, N. a3 orace L. "Bronson, 
Cortland, N. Y. 
- Schumacher Calf Meal is a scientific combination of pure oatmeal and 
wheat meal, cooked in vacuum at about 500 degrees, pure flaxseed meal 
and dried milk. The highly digestive and nutritive values of these ingre- 
dients are known to every breeder. Containing all the elements necessary 
for the growth of the young animal, Schumacher Calf Meal develops large, 
strong frames and sound, rugged constitutions so much desired in -the 
development of dairy calves. 

Your future herd depends upon how you feed your calves today. 
using it right now. If your dealer does not have it, write us. 


i THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Ml. 
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The Lowest Prices Ever Quoted for 
Practical Dairy Separators. 


Begin 
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Ares Dip ° Nol 


CURES SCAB 


WITHOUT INJURY 

TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 

NO SICKENING. 
WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS ? 


KRESO DIP NOl 


DARDIZE 


© NEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FoR ScaB ~~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PaRKE, DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


We do not advertise or sell small capacity 
kitchen separators made to set on a table. 
Some dealers are representing such toys 
” practical dairy machines. Our Econ- 
<4 Chief Separators are all big. strong, 
oat d, substantial machines, built for the 
business of dairying, uaranteed to do 
the work and produce the profits. Every 
one is mounted on its own solid base and 
is of the finest and most substantial con- 
struction. Even the smallest Economy 
Chief, at $27.90 complete, has a skimming 
ta hs | of 300 pounds, or 145 quarts per 
hour. It will skim any quantity from 1 
gallon <p Sixty days’ trial to every 
buyer. ill out this coupon for our free 
Dairy Guide, the book that tells you all 
about the Economy —: Separator. 


Please send me yur dees! Guide. 
Name 
Postoffice 
R.F.D. No. 


State__ 
P.0.BoxNo.____ Street andNo. 
Acnerican 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 
































- Uatin this Jounal gue advertuers 9 


~ Seana you’ A 
Prompt reply. 





“3 ‘saw your ad@y in A °A,” 





AND PASTURE 


The Tongueless Disk 
B, WALKER M’KEEN, MAINE 

Sweet corn growers in and around 
Fryeburg, Me, are converting their 
disk cultivators into tongueless ma- 
chines, and all are enthusiastic over 
the results. The operation is simple 
indeed, and but little expense is 
necessary. 

The pole of the ordinary disk is 
sawed off about 1 foot in front of the 
evener. The bottom is fitted with a 
strip of iron the width of pole and 
about 8 inches long, a hole sufficiently 
large for a %-inch bolt having _been 
previously punched through it. A 
hole is bored through the pole to 
meet this. A piece of hard wood the 
width of the pole 2 or 2% inches 
thick and 18 inches long has a wheel 
about 1 foot in diameter attached to 
it by iron straps running along its 
sides. These straps turn down at the 
end sufficiently to allow the wheel to 
ran freely. : 

The block has a hole bored 
through it, the size of the one in 
the pole, about 4 inches from the 
center toward the end from the wheel. 
This is then bolted underneath the 
hole and forms a caster, which read- 
ily turns as the angle of draft is 
changed. The evener is bolted on the 
top of the pole and the machine 
readily follows the horses, both 
straight away and around the ends. 
The advantages are that the horses 
are relieved from the strain and 
weight of the pole, a _ three-horse 
evener can be attached without any 
change and this implement runs bet- 
ter over uneven surfaces. 
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Best Business Blackberries—Sny der, 
Ancient Briton and Eldorado are the 
most productive blackberries we grow. 
The cause of their productivity is that 
they are properly adapted to our soil 
and are extremely hardy. With us 
they never winterkill in the least. The 
Agawam is a grand good berry that 
will yield about double when grown 
in sandy soil what it does in our 
gravelly clay loam. We grow 12 vari- 
eties, including Taylor, Erie, Blowers, 
Minnewaski, Wachusets, Ohmer, Mis- 
sereau, Crystal White and the others 
mentioned above. Most of these are 
grown for the plant trade only. The 
three first mentioned are our favorites 
for fruit. Bangor, Wilson and Iceberg 
we have discarded entirely.—[G. Far- 
dou, Ontario County, N Y. 





Sheep—Stom- 
serious 


Worms in 
ach worms in sheep cause 

losses in many of the central 
and are more or less common in all 
sheep raising districts during wet 
Seasons and on low, marshy lands. 
But when a flock once becomes in- 
fested, it may carry the disease else- 
where, so that pastures on high land 
may become infested. This parasite 
is @ small twisted worm 1 inch long 
inhabiting the fourth stomach where 
its eggs are deposited ard passed out 
with dung. These eggs are taken up 
by other animals either in grazing or 
drinking, so that in a comparatively 
short time the whole farm may be- 
come infested. The affected animal 
falls away in flesh, becomes weak 
and debilitated and has a dull, de- 
jected appearance, It eats but little 
and shows a depraved appetite, crav- 
ing dirt, dung and litter. Eyes are 
dull, mucous membranes are pale 
and the wool lacks luster, -A profuse 
diarrhea sets in in later stages which 
usually proves fatal. Post-mortem 
examination of the dead animal will 
show a large number of the worms, 
white or reddish brown in color in the 
fourth stomach. As the worms are 
very small they are often only re- 
vealed by careful search. Separate 
affected from healthy lambs and do 
not allow latter to run where the 
affected ones have been... The most 
satisfactory remedy is gasoline.. For 
a lamb weighing 60 to 100 pounds 
give three days in succession one 
tablespoonful gasoline, shaken with 
four ounces sweet milk. The lamb 
should go without food for 12 hours 
prior to. first dose. This treatment 
should be repeated in a week or 10 
days and again in same length of 
time if no improvement is. noticed, 
When ‘drenching lamb, place.it on 
rump and do not tip head back, or it 


Stomach 


: will choke, - 


states. 





Worla’s Res< 
The New i910 Model} 


U. S. SEPARATOR: 


is emphatically the BEST 

end the only one for YOU to buy, 
1. It skims the cleanest, | | 
&. It's built the strongegs, 
3. It’s the easiest cleaned, 
4. It’s the most conve 
5, It. requires least power, 

The U. 8. defeated 

other Separators at Seg 


fol am Cla late M = 


Vermont Farm Machine 
Bellows Falls, Vt., U. 8.4, 





See an. a CMa. Ds ne 


Finish Your Fat Cattle 


Before shipping your cattle to markeb 


make them sleek, fat and smooth by feed- ve 


ing them the best and cheapest of oil feeds” 


Corn Oil Meal” 


This excellent feed contains 16% of proteim™ : 


and 9% of fat. 
It is heart of the corn and free 
It is superior te cottonseed or 
meal and costs much less. 

When fed to dairy cows, it increases the but 
ter fat and keeps the cattle in perfect condition,” 
We want every stockman and dairyman 

have a free sample of Corn Oil Meal And 
prepay charges on a pomple. on -_ - nd prices: 
upon request. WRITE U 


trom fibre, sf 
linseed of 9 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL COMPANE 


BOX 164, PEORIA, ILL. 


HE best r 
recommendation 
that any. vehicle cang 
have; the strongest 





guarantee that it will 


giveits purchaser satis 
factory service, is they 
fact that 

It isa 


Thubiatos 





SANSA Fina y 


More than one million 
Studebaker vehicles are in daily use. 
of them have been running from 25 to 
years and still giving good service. 
Send for free book ‘‘The Farme 
Friend.’’ It tells all about the construct 
of the ‘*Studebaker.”* 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
South Bend, Ind., U. S: A- 
Largest Wagon and Buzzy Builders in the 


When You Need a Wagon or Buss¥ = 
See the Studebaker V« 
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F THE BUTTER COW [21] 56s 


25 S separated, and the skim milk returned ' A, BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FoR 
eS. Feeding the Deiry Calf - MEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 

















to the farmer for feeding purpeses. 
i pur D. H. OTIS, WISCONSIN EXPER STA This gave a decite@ impetus to dairy- D m QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
ing in outlying districts. This method : | \ T FE R N AT it ah" \] 
About 70% of the 1,242,700 dairy flourished for a number of years, and : mes : F { i Af pt ‘ 
F es reared im Wisconsin each year is-stil in favor in some communities. | | This Bog wy unsolicited letter is SiLos 
“a must be raised on skim milk. By good The advantages are that it does | § from first purchaser of a strongest ult simples e pot uP 


unusual features. 
‘St, Limeoritie, Pa 








: ; 
£ ape and proper feeding several dol- away with the care of the cream and . : 
a: Jars may be added to the value of any making of butter upon'the home farm, Sharples Tubular ; atest Baie ae ee of 
ne. eat during the first year. The total gives the farmer @ cash return for the Cream Se tor 

fs. P gnerease bY this means would amount actual amount of butter fat his milk para Oo | | L de ty 
es 


> millions of dollars to the dairy produces and affords the market a in Kearney County, Nebraska. You 








farmers of the state. uniform quality of butter. The dis- could not ask a one. 

Young calves need Ww hole milk for advantages are the amount of bes pA en, Neb., March ist, 1918. WEEDEPFORT HEPROVED Patent Beer . 
. the first few days. Skim milk is a whieh it takes to make these daily PE Hn nay r en thinn Mietied Silo with removable, sliding, interchangeable doors, 
i‘ cheap feed for calves, but should be deliveries of milk, the time wasted | | pupuise No. 4 fe me euké ta Koctnew ) I HE COFG 
- fepcarefully in limited quantities, and in waiting for the separating to be County, Il years ago. This machine has that our silo meets expectations of those who are 
: only while it is warm and sweet. Skim done, so as to get the skim milk to pose consent eee Seek hey ane 5 be: i LH for our factory to farmer 
: milk may form the principal diet of take baek to the farm. and the difi- Gove bron sniiingsiomn 64m bhavende TWE ABRAM WALRATH CO, Box A, © WEEDSPORT, &. ¥ 
: the calf for six months to a year, Fac- culty, especially in summer, of deliver- these youre, until two years ago, when 


teurized to avoid the spread of tuber- 2 wholesome condition. A very large HE AY rE. 


qulosis. The best skim milk is that number of cans are required to handle 
which is fresh fram the separator and this milk. This naturally results in REMEDY 


stil warm more or less uwneleanliness, due to 
Experiments show that it is only carelessness on the part of some farm- 
one-fourth as expensive to raise a calf eFs. Then, too, the skim milk is inva- 
on skim milk as on whole milk. Two riably soured im summer, and in an 
nds grain, with the proper amount unwholesome condition for feeding by 
of skim milk, equals in feeding value the time it reaches the farm. A great 





d . : , : ss ; ; ine over to son, who is 
milk should always be pas- ing milk at the separating station in t A “ . 
at “ é : MINERAL 















one pound of butter fat. Buttermilk loss results from this source. be 
4 properly handled maj profitably be Stations of this sort are now prac- ‘R SODERBER - 
fea to calves. tically out of date. As one creamery : : 
Feeding Grain and Roughage man puts it: “It wilt only be a ques- co baton experiuty See Goan pag 
The grain for calves should be fed tion of a few years until large separa- World’s Best. Sales easily exceed most, if 


first while the calf is quite small, with tors of several thousand gallons ca- not all, others combined. Tubulars prob- 
a little bran to aid the calf in learning pacity will be found only in museums | § ably replace more common separators than 














_ High priced concentrates are @md@ scrap heaps.” ‘The hand separa- | f any one maker of such machines sells. MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
Mecessary and give no better results tor upon each farm has, in practically fer Ce oa works. Write } | 49¢ SounTs avenue sealers 
than corn meal, cats and bran, ground every dairy section, supplanted the big os LEAR VETERINARY DENTISTRY seé 
barley, etc, when fed in proper com- machines at the central receiving sta- THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., make 
Mnations. tions, which new exist only to handle in oon OCMESTER, Pa. $2000 o7es. Wotndh gon st heme ia Goes 

The roughage for calves should-first 2nd test the cream. There can be but Terento, Can. gna and grant diploma with degree. free. 
be fed at two or three weeks of age, little objection to this system, although Detroit Veterinary Dental Gatlegs. Dearett, Sia 








when the calf begins to eat grain, Some few creamery men insist that it 
Good, clean hay, either timothy, blue is impossible to produce as good an 
grass, clover or alfalfa, may be used. article of butter from cream secured 
Gorn silage is an excellent calf feed by the hand separater system, as was 
When fed in moderate amounts. Good possible under the old conditions. The 
pasture is an essential after four to @dvantages gained, however, are so 
gix months. marked as te entirely overbalance any 
The management of the calf during Minor disadvantages of this kind. 
the first year has much to do with mal 
its later usefulness. Plenty of water Be Liberal with Plant Food—For 
and salt should be given in clean ves- — —_ ym gag tin — 
Sls, Sudden changes of diet should ©97,. se eet, CXDCrEL 
be aveided and regularity in feeding use Snyder, Eldorado and Colorado, 
Bhould be practiced. Warm, dry quar- setting 3x6 feet. Currants, ac Red 
ters should always be provided in Cross, Wider and White Imperial, 
damp weather. Plenty of roughage setting 2x4 feet. Gooseberries, use 
Should be given, and not tee much Downing, Red Jacket and Columbia, 
Stain, so as to develop a large capacity ‘¢tting 2x3 feet. Currants and ,oose- 
for handling food, as is desirable in erries succeed well under the shade 
dairy animals. of fruit trees, although the cost of 
cultivating both is more than if set 
- separately. Enough plant food must 
Separ iryin be put on the Mand for both crops. 
ator Influences Dai g This applies to raspberries and black- 
berries as well, and remember these 
exhaust the soil more quickly. For 
most money plant strawberries, rasp- 
berries and blackberries, onions, po- 
tatoes, field corn and. hay.—[S. T. 
Maynard, Worcester County, Mass. 





HARNESS 


BY THE USE OF 
HARNESS SOAP 


FRANK MILLER’ HARNESS OIL 


Occasionally a dealer may try to substitute some- 
thing ea which his profit is larger, but the majority 
will recommend the old reliable Frank Miller's. 
“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 
We want you. to have a copy of this wonderfully m- 
teresti| Nook, the fonels Tom's Cabin” of the 
borse. bly no book has ever received such uni- 
versal and unanimous praise from both the 
and religious press. 

Write us to-day, rentioning this paper, and en- 
close 6 cents in postage, to cover ma 3 expense 
and we'll promptly mail you a copy “BLACK 
BEAUTY.” 200 pages, colored covers free of ¢ % 
Don’t delay. Supply limi 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
349-351 West 26th St.. Mew York Ci 
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Of all the factors which have affect- 
Si dairying, the hand separator has un- 
Woubtedly wielded more influence than 
Sfany other single device, or perhaps, 
all other devices combined. Ten years 
#g0 it was regarded as a curiosity in 
Most sections of the country, while 
today- in every community where Ways of Planting Cantaloups—There 
dairying prevails to any extent, it if are two methods of planting. The one 


—_ 
~~ 











#coOmmon article of household furni- is in hills, the other in rows. In 
: fire. The introduction of these ma- either ease the rows should be 5 or 6 ‘* 
Shines into a community where they feet apart. Hills should be 5 or 6 


We never been tried is sometimes feet in the rew. If in rows there 





i matter of considerable difficulty, but Should be left one plant for every 1% enn Piatat cast of state wok © Oe in of feed and the throwing 
eee a start is made, the rest is easy. or 2 feet in the row. The advantage DEN FE “AND en ¢ RRIE 
‘ — beginning of the centralized of the latter method is that the seed Famon noid sn ARRIERS 
ty @mery industry was made a good may be put in with a hand power Fart one pound i pounds. 
P Many years ago, when the creamery seeder. This is a saving of labor and pe ey Peel Ge, ast aod ane 
a Tepresentative made his rounds among time, and there is an advantage in ized sheet reinforced at top ends ae 
Nae "farmers, and purchased the cream Planting with the seeder. With it the fron. We alsofuriah «caries for ise , K o 
3 Which was procured by the old system seeds are all dropped in a bunch and —_ <= Tools, Door at your dealers, and write 
. @ f setting the milk. This was gener- together can break the crust better, ts foe our Pane 
2 ? ally unsatisfactory, because of imper- @nd hence one is more likely to get a CHINERY Co.,. 
- means of measuring the true good stand. The adventage, however, 628 Broedwag, Fairfield, la. 
4 » Yalee of the cream in terms of butter of the other method is that the plants 
‘3 About this time eentrifugal sep- .can be cultivated both ways, and| . 
a » =*ors were being perfected, and the hence less hoeing. If the hill method ; 
‘3 » Steamery gradually imstalled these is adopted, then the plants should be a } 
re _ Machines, leaving it to the farmers or thinned out to three when the danger 
* Rired drivers to deliver to the from insects is largely past.—[Dr A. A 


freamery the whole mitk. which was Smith, Kent County, Del. 








Stevens’ Live Stock 
Marker recive weed Trcatie, 


horses, swine, eheep, dogs, vo 
form of live stock. lay be put on any 


try, ial the or an, ‘ 
animal the hour of ite birth. No sores, painless, absolately per- 
manent, 


always legible though inconspicuous. Herd book 
number of every owner 
on small space. Secret 
marks or monograms 
on @ 
No custing 


Send 


GENEVA,N.Y. 





JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and iH Lan oe 
300 fine large yeeee, jonas 

wt mules, eT to I hands. 

bt, Sroms ie to 1,500 Ibs. 

ay a part of 

es in yoo 


anteed. Write for prices 


y. 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, - - Ohio. 


ERGHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home-bred. The best lot 
ever shown in this country. Quality, 
rice, guarantee right. For 80 years an 
porter and breeder of prize winners. 


ELLWOOD 8s. AKIN 
172 South &t., Auburn, N. ¥. 


N. Y. State Horses 


Farm Chunks, Drafters and Drivers 


H. S. HELMER,~ - - «+  ILION, N. Y. 











Fine Illustrated Catalog FREE 
Tells you all about the O. I. C. 
Hog, where to get them. Don't 

7, ask for this great book 


M. L. BOWERSOX CO, 
Bradford, Ohio, Darke Co 
R. R. 4, Box 9. 


HOGS 


Vitality, Eas 





Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT 
“Never Known to Have Smeg v= > 
Pecdet "K find ad Prolif. 0 head of Sering and Fall Pig: 

pa Png Four Big Hi p for i Pig 
J. H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


ARGE, BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOO) 


p fon — “- *~ usual H’ pee ee 
. &H. Ct a4 N. +7 


SER RAED AA AND AMIS Fa A 











° 50 choice young istered ewes 
bred ; also a few rams to close, gee. 
Nutwood Farms, R. 4, Syracuse, N. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.¥. 








THE MOST MONEY FOR $1 truth s.hoeeat tit 


7 in agg Trials 
rom the Guernsey Cow. 


—by w 
GUERNSEY CLUB Box "v, "PETERBORO, N. HL 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


“VISIO” 


BEANO NESS 
suseeserulty waned « with 
this NEW REMEDY. 
Back it it fails to cure, 00 per 
bottle postpaid on receipt of 
Mel Remedy hase, tet. A, 1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, i. 


HEAVES fii 


GINSENG 


LTIVATION, BA ae MARKET- 

ING, “AND OND MARKET VA y M. G. KAINS. 
tot with 

syoote, a and location, 
ition manures, po Mang pF) 
10} 

for’ ima preparation for 


New 
illus- 




















SOURCES OF PROFIT 


Ons HOLSTEINS- 


Have been entered for 


Feed Sow for Growth in Pigs 


0. -F. TAYLOR, ILLINOIS 


It is very essential that brood sows 
be given good care and the right kind 
and amount of feed at farrowing time, 
otherwise bad results will follow. 
Some farmers have fixed rules and 
amounts for feeding for a _ certain 
period after farrowing, and have water 
so: the sow can get a drink as soon 
as she comes out of bed. Experience 
teaches us that we must be on the 
lookout for what the sow demands, If 
my sows seem restless and hungry I 
feed sooner and more than if they are 
quiet. I give a bran mash, with a 
little middlings, as the first feed, being 
careful not to give too much. I in- 
crease the feed gradually until the sow 
is on full feed; which is about two 
weeks from the time she farrowed, 

In case the sow becomes feverish it 
is likely to produce in the pigs what 
is known as white seours. To stop it 
give her a little air-slaked lime in 
slop. The main ration of the sow 
should be that to produte a good flow 
of milk, but care must be exercised 
not to get her stuck on her feed. My 
SOWS are given bran middlings, ground 
oats and the run of a pasture, 


Watch Young Pigs Closely 


I keep close watch on the pigs, and 
if they become constipated I give the 
sow some oil meal in slop. As soon 
as the pigs begin to crack corn I pro- 
vide a pen with a creep so they can 
be fed by themselves. I feed them 
corn and slop made with skim milk 
and ground oats, with the coarse hulls 
screened out. Where one has not the 
milk tankage is a good substitute. The 
ration for the pigs while growing is 
strong in muscle and bone-making 
elements. They also have free access 
to a good pasture and plenty of pure 
water at all times. One of the most 
important things is to judiciously de- 
termine the increase of feed for best 
results. I never make a radical in- 
crease, but let it be gradual. Just as 
the pig increases in size and capacity 
I increase the feed. The pig’s increase 
depends upon the increase in the 
ration. I do not let the pigs stop 
thriving, for the sooner they are 
brought to the weight desired the 
more profit. 

For the finishing and fattening 
period I increase the corn ration for 
the last two months, I let the protein 
food of those I retain for breeding 
purposes predominate. I often hear 
that pigs are ruined by overfeeding. 
This is true in some cases, but if the 
ration is balanced for growing or fat- 
tening as to the end desired, pleasing 
results will follow. 


a. 
o 


Varieties of Ducks—Mrs D. V. G., 
Vermont: It is as impossible for me 
to say what variety of ducks will 
suit you best as it is for me to say 
what kind of bread you will like best. 
Some people like white bread,- others 
whole wheat bread, and others pum- 
pernickle; some people like Pekin, 
others Rouen, others Indian Runner, 
and still others Muscovy ducks, It 
depends largely upon individual pref- 
erences. Unquestionably, the Pekin 
is raised most extensively in this 
ones from reaching the feed. The de- 
variety, is not so popular in America 
as in England, where it is famous for 
the table. Hundreds of thousands of 
Pekin ducks are raised for the city 
markets annually. For egg laying, 
the Indian Runner is the most pro- 
lific. On this account it is called the 
“Leghorn of the duck family.” Mus- 
covy ducks are rather quick tempered, 
and can inflict a very painful bite when 
they are angry. Rouen ducks are the 
handsomest of the commercial varie- 
ties. They are dark feathered, as is 
the colored Muscovy. For market 
purposes, the white. duck: is consid- 
ered better than a colored one, be- 
cause the pinfeathers do not show, 
but if dressed for the market at the 
proper time, the pinfeathers should 
be almost wholly absent. ‘The Indian 
Runner is the smallest of the kinds 
mentioned, but it makes up: for its 
small size in its prolificacy. 
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C. F. HUNT’S SALE 


AT SYRACUSE, N LY, 
April 19, 20, 21 





This is the best lot ever sent: from 


PLEASANT VIEW STOCK FARM 


The records show from 17 pounds of nate ase — 
years old in seven days up to better than 2% 
with breeding te such bulls as Clothilde Concordia 
No. 88887, whose two nearest dams each have over 
30 pounds in seven days, and King Prilly Segis No. 
46768, the only son of Prilly, H. A. Moyer’s great 
cow by King Segis. The offering also includes 
some of the best kind of bulls to head a fine herd, 
among them being Pietertje Clothilde Cone ordia, 
a daughter of Koroba Pietertje, whose record~is 
108.7 pounds of _ in one day, 6194 pounds in 
seven days and 2644.% pounds in 80 days, with 26.7 
pounds of butter by coin days and 100.2 pounds in 


- days ; 2167.7 pounds in 80 days, 24 


80 days. Among this bunch is Kora Clothilde at 
two years with a record of 16.6 pounds of putter in 
— cave. 88.2 pounds in 15 days an 8 por 
en days, and 711.7 pounds in 15 day; 
Mattie Drewes 2d, at three years, with a record 
unds of milk in seven days and 1599.2 pounds 
of milk in 80 days, making 18.6 np ay of butter ip 
seven days and 74.1 pounds in 3 3 Arte 
Alexina Maid with 527.7 Ser of ory in seven 
8 pounds butter in 
> os 8, 97. rund snl in 30 days; U rha $th’s A 
with m. in seven days and 
pounds is bat _ 


This is an unusual chance to improve your otsek. Don’t miss it. 


ALTON MILLER, - = é 


Fort Plain, N, Y. 





Holsteins to Sell 
Holsteins to Buy 


Buying or selling, you may profit by our 
help in locating cattle or finding cus- 
tomers. Ten years’ experience buying 
and selling enables: us now, with an up- 
to-date equipment devoted to this work, 
to give you the first-hand information not 
to be found elsewhere, and also to handle, 
in the most acceptable manner, livestock 
advertising, pedigree and catalog work, 
and the management of public sales. 


If You Are in the Market 


To buy or to sell, write us just what you 
want to do; and if we can, we shall be glad 
to help you. 

E. M. Hastings, Holstein Advertising, Lacona, N. Y. 


Twenty 
High °: milk each i in 12 months all due 
to poues in ——_ or aoe. 
very cow is perfect. Every 
Grade cow a wee : years of age, 
autifully and evenly 
Holstein marked, weighing 1000 
Cows Ibs or better. We have several 
hundred head of the same 
class of cows to select from alwayson hand. 
If you are looking for the best, come to 


the River Meadow Farms, Pertiand- 
ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 





capable of making from 
10,000 Ibs to 15,000 Ibs of 








Star Farm Holsteins 


A GREAT PAIR 


me . ar aves Butter Burke, born March 9, | 
10, male. 

Star Farm Locust Mercedes, born March 
11, 1910, female. 


AN OFFICIAL RECORD PAIR, $200. 

NOTE—I have just filled an order for the state of Utah 
for 10 registe a — Friesians for their Agricultural 
College at Lo; 

lng FA M ‘ts the place to obtain your foundation 

stoc 

Look for the STAR FARM ear tag. 

Carload lots a specialty. 


Address HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G., CORTLAND, H. Y- 

















| AM OFFERING 20 GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years old, all due to freshen 
this spring. V. D. Robinse n, Edmesten, N.Y 





Sunshine Stock Farm 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


12 a2 Grade Cows 
Freshen in April and May. 
1 Regist 
years old, £50 Dm, 34 Sister of 
pee Hengerv eld. 


Fayetteville, N. Y. 
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M. D. PADDOCK, Mar., 





STEWART’S 
ANIMAL SOAP 
For — Horses, 
Dogs or Poultry. 
usetie Lice, Fleas ond Ticks. Cures Mange. 
pairing pod Cleansing. Sanitary. _Harmicss. 


THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY 
P. ©. BOX 444 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—— 





WORLD’S HOLSTEIN) 
RECORDS BROK EAM 


Sadie Vale Concordia, the first cow in the world to 
= lbs. butter in 7 days (in official test) 
Ganges Sadie Vale Concordia 4th, be. 
calf) over 25 lbs. bu ‘1 
(Mablishing @ new | record in her class. This . the kj 
of work is g the high eta Brothers ] 
town Herd quality. 


A FEW BULL CALVES NOW OFFERED)” 


from fine record dams and sired by a full brother to ¢ 
25-Ib. 23-year-old Sadie Vale Concordia 4th. We b 
for size, uniformity of type and, above all, reac 
oducing ability. spare a — arload of youn 
‘ell us your wants. We sell wa 7a cattle 
rices are reasonable. QU ENTE cADA ’ 
lhertown Stock Farms, 23 South St., Utica, N, : 














EAST RIVER GRADE = 


90 grade Holstein cattle for sale 
All fresh. Not one giving under 4 
Ibs. per day, some as high as 70 lbs. per 
Come and see them milked. This is the gres 
bunch of pate Holstein cows ever before offe; 
Orders filled as they are received until all 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Cortland, N.Y. -<- - - Phone 502 


Ashland Stock Fa 


Would sell my Milking Machines. Ful) "nell 3 
F. W. BANDER, FT. PLAIN, N. Wie 


Cookdale Stock Farm 
5A. R. 0. Cows from 16.25 to 23 tbs. butter a week = 
4 yearlings from above dams. 
Peter A. Cook, - - Ft. Plain, M. 


Trout Brook « Holland Fz 
Registered Bull Calves 


ctady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves, 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Ye" 























FT. KLOCK. STOCK F 


HOLSTEIN CALVES—Reyistored and Grade Heifer and Ball 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Te 








NEWTON’S HEA 
AND tebicestTiOn CURE 


The > peed Yossvtnary, Remedy. 
© years sale. 
4 ete oo 


DEATH TO HEAY 


The first or second 61.00 can cures. T 














SAAC cia Papa ack el MU Geisaminioe den 2iv 
Bre 
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© Bio vel 70,000 this year. 








-FARMERS’— 


TModer Egg Crate 


Absolutely the 
»- | safest and most 
7 convenient. 


Features: 
+} Safety of Eges 

} Durability of Crate 
Compact and Light 


Patent Locking 
Device 


Write for illus- 

WH rated booklet and 
“‘ppecial 

agent’s 

dis- 


counts Made in 


a variety of 
sizes. 


Star Egg Carrier and Tray Mfg. Co. 
> 1 dy St, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Have You Got 
‘Johnson’s Book ? 


He says to tell you that he has ches 
4t with good things this year. 
photographs in the book. Every seme 
page poultry sermon. The best free 

ultry book ever published. 

His 1910 Old Trusty Incubator is 
covered with asbestos and again cover- 
ed with handsome sheet metal. 

covered incubators last year. 
Don’t pay two prices for un- 
tried incubators ‘or the 

fore of imitations of 


t it. 
fohnson “ the incuba- 
for man” has made 
More incubators than 
any three men in Amer- 
He knows how to 


Johnson Pays 
the Freight 
East of Rockies 








famous for | its sureness- 
of Bon its day's Work \'<\ ay 
and that day's work is \\ A 


1 to mer nal ve dry and 


\ 














‘0 MONEY ON ROOFING 


buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 
grade rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
Siri face, with cement and nails complete. 
Most liberal offer ever made on first class 
Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
| Den’ t Spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


MITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


508 send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Sion Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 
and our lieled selling plan. 


ue CO. Dept. A-24 , Cleveland, O. 
a 











@ (25 Ege Incubator 
f: and Brooder a= 





52,000 | 
Making prices | 





yest Wig eee 
your money ie. 
m MacnrTr's GAPE CURE CO.,; Hillshore, 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Satisfactory Chick Raising 


MRS C. C. ATWELL, MIDDLESEX CO, CT 


After my White Wyandotte. and 
Barred. Plymouth Rock chickens are 
taken: from the incubator, they are 
put in brooders and fed a. commer- 
cidi chick feed. During the first 24 
or 36-hours after hatching they don’t 
get anything and during a similar 
period after. being moved to the 
brooder they are not allowed to go 
outside. As they grow stronger, they 
are allowed a little range but are 
watched to see that they learn to go 
in to get warm. After th first two 
days, the chick feed is given once 
every two hours and plenty of pure 
water is supplied. 

During the second week a baked 
mash consisting of about three parts 
wheat middlags, one of corn meal 
and a little meat scrap mixed with 
milk is fed at first once a day, and 
later three times daily, alternating 
with feeds of mixed cracked corn. 
This feed is continyed until the 
chicks are ready for market except 
that the meat and corn meal are in- 
creased in quantity. I have found 


are separated from the cockerels and 
fed somewhat differently. What they 
need is a feed that will keep them 
grewing without getting too fat; the 
eockerels will stand more’ fattening 
food. Another important point is to 
house all the pullets that show signs 
of laying before cold weather. The 
large ones that look as if they would 
lay soon are. moved from the colony 
house into winter quarters by the 
middle of October if possible, as it is 
much better to move them then than 
after they begin to lay: This method 
has proved very satisfactory with me 
and I feel sure it will give good re- 
sults in anyone’s hands,—[W. J. Jan- 
vrin, mockingham County, N H. 
Managing the Sitting Hen 
sized new box is preferable for a 
nest for the sitting hen because it 
will be free from lice. In early 
spring or when the weather is cold I 
line the nests with old newspapers, 
and upon these place 3 inches of dry 
earth, free from stones. The earth is 
hollowed out to make a rounded 
nest. On top of this I place chaff or 
excelsior. The nest is always placed 


A good 











A PAIR OF ROSE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS 


When it comes to laying, 
lead, and the 


color one is like the other. 


the Leghorns 
Buffs behave as well as the famous Whites. 
Leghorns 
plenty of room to run and earn their own 


as a class are still in the 
Except as to 
they can have 
therefore 


where 
They are 


do best 
living. 


strikingly the farmer’s fowl when the object is plenty of eggs. Even poor 


Leghorns’ properly managed are 


‘etter than the most favored mongrels; 


but why not have the best if you believe in good management? 


that regular attention, cleanliness, 
freedom from lice and ~ plenty of 
green food with comfortabie quar- 
ters and the above method of feed- 
ing, have given excellent results in 
raising my thicks for market. 





When to Discard Hens—There is a 
considerable local demand for Rhode 
Island Red fowls. We sell old birds 
to breeders who wish to buy, some- 
times when they are yearlings, some- 
times when two-years old. The birds 
make good market fowls.up to even 
three and four years, but the demand 
for breeders is so great that we have 
not had to sell any in the market. 
This breed is the best utility fowl we 
have ever raised. It insures every 
farm purpose. The young chicks do 
not die off like those of many other 
breeds, but stand the cold and wet 
weather better than any we have ever 
kept. They are also quick maturing 
and make excellent table fowls ffom 
the time they are small broiler size 
until they are old hens and roosters. 
{Ross Brothers, Chenango County, 
N Y. 


To Make Good Winter Layers, I 
hatch my pullets mostly in April and 
May, but I like te have some hatch 
in March, so as to give ample time 
for them to mature~ before cold 
weather. Some of these early hatched 
ones will lay in September, the bal- 
ance during September and the April 
hatched ones in November. 


As soon - 
as they are.three months old they 


in some separate building from the 
rest of the flock so the hens will not 
be disturbed. A warm place is pre- 
ferred to a cold or drafty one, espe- 
cially in the early part of the season. 
By having a supply of feed, water 
and dust for the hen to utilize at will 
and by a little attention at first to 
get her off the nest each day, I have 
had no trouble in securing good 
hatches of chicks.—[H. 8S. Lamson, 
Steuben County, N Y. 


Treating Old Asparagus Beds—In 
asparagus beds which are more than 
two years old, tillage should begin 
as soon as the ground is dry enough 
in the spring. Soil in young planta- 
tions may be plowed, while in older 
beds a disk or spring-tooth harrow 
can be used to advantage, even if a 
few plants are displaced. The de- 
struction of a few old crowns may 
often be an advantage. Before plow- 
ing or harrowing stable manure 
should be added at the rate of not 
less than one ton to the acre. Some 
very succéssful New Jersey growers 
apply annually two or more tons of 
fertilizer to the acre. It is important 
that the fertilizer run high in nitro- 
gen. A fertilizer analyzing 4% nitro- 
gen, 8% phosphoric acid and 10% pot- 
ash should give good results upon 
most soils. 


Cheerfulness Is the Best lubricant 
for making things run smoothly, es- 
pecially on the farm, where so much 
grit is required to do a day’s work. 





| color. 
} that 


| says.” 
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ROSY COLOR 
Produced by .Postum 


567 


“When .a person rises from each 
meal with a ringing in the ears and a 
general sense of nervousness, it is a 
common. habit to charge it to a de- 
ranged stomach. 

“I found it was caused ffom drink- 
ing coffee, which [I never suspected 
for a long time, but found by leaving 
off coffee that the disagreeable -feel- 
ings went away. 

“I was brought to think of the sub- 
ject by getting some Postum, and this 
brought me out of trouble. 

“It is a most appetizing and invig- 
orating beverage, and has been of such 
great benefit to me that I naturally 
speak of it from time to time as op- 
portunity offers. 

“A lady friend complained to me 
that she had tried Postum, but it did 
not taste good. In reply to my ques- 
tion she said she guessed she boiled it 
about ten minutes. I advised her to 
follow directions and know that she 
boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and she would have something worth 
talking about. A short time ago-I 
heard one of her children say that 
they were drinking Postum nowadays, 
so I judge she succeeded in making 
it good, which is by no means a diffi- 
cult task. 

“The son 
formerly a pale tad, 
been drinking Postum, 

There is plenty 
Postum actually does 
as the famous 


of one of my friends was 
but since he has 
has a fine 
of evidence 
‘make red 
blood,’ trademark 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


| interest, 





WESTERN CANADA 


What J. 5. Hili, the Great Railroad Magnate, 
3 
“The greatest need of this country (United 
States) in another ge: eration or two 
will be the providing of homes for 
its = and prodc cing sufficient 
for them. The daye of our promi- 
nence CY we ex! poy country 
are gone. nada is to be the great 
wheat country.’ * aT 
This great walltroad, ‘maguate is 
taking advantage of be sitaation 
by extensive railw. ay poliding 
to nn By wheat fields of Western 


of 
the 


al Brey and al nt 83 per acre), are te 
be had in the choicest districts. 
Schools avenien cHimate ex- 
cellent, soil the ver t, railways 
close -— Soe. building Yum ber 
easy to ge | 
tor Sasily 











The Landscape 
Beautiful 
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The Climax of Corruption 


‘That Threatens the Republic---How to 


“XX! 


* wchon Teg ara Ree et eae tggr tars Taha geo igeacoes 
ai r ‘ 


Fano 


Root It Out---Vote for Havens 


An indignant people’s retribution—swift, stern, terrible—is about 
to be visited upon the corruptionists at Albany, Chicago, Columbus, Pitts- 
burg, Harrisburg, Philadelphia and New York. 


The recent revelations, especially at Albany and at Pittsburg, have 
brought home to the people the extent to which they have been governed 
by money rather than by men. The evil is deep-seated and widespread. 
It must be exterminated, root and branch, without fear or favor. The 
situation calls for a holy wrath that will burn out of politics all these fes- 
tering sores. 


This is not a party question. Both parties seem equally guilty, in 
some places, if not in all the instances of foul corruption that are being 
exposed. 


Character and manhood must be set above party and above dollars. 
An active patriotism must purify politics regardless of partisanship. 


PUT MANHOOD ABOVE MONEY 


The farmer’s duty is clear. Hes. wuld strive for the nomination and 
for the election to office of men who are above reproach. This is true in 
local and county affairs, but even more true in the choice of state or 
national legislators. Our law-makers must be at least honest and faith- 
ful; corruption in the law-making body undermines the ver~ foundations 
of the republic. 

The farmers and other citizens of Monroe county, New York, now 
have an opportunity to show their patriotism and their devotion to the 
highest ideals of government. With a singular fatuity, the republican 
“machine” in that 32d congress district of the Empire state has nomi- 
nated for the house of representatives at Washington, a man named 
Aldridge. He was a member of the New York state: senate in 1901. 


During the investigations which have resulted in the expulsion of 
Allds from the senate, the witness Kennedy testified to paying $1,000 to 
Aldridge in connection with legislation. Aldridge claims that he took 
the money for the use of his party in Monroe county. Kennedy declares 
that the money was for Aldridge personally. Now Aldridge appeals to 
the electorate for “vindication.” 


The democrats'and independents in that district have nominated Mr 
Havens as a candidate to succeed the late Congressman Perkins. Mr 
Havens was Perkins’ law partner, and is a man of the highest personal 
character and irreproachable integrity. He possesses brains, experience, 
capacity, as well as civic pride, old-fashioned honesty and a high con- 
ception of the duties which every patriot owes to his country. 


The present campaign of these two candidates affords the first oppor- 
tunity.the voters of New York state have had to express their views con- 
cerning the unspeakable corruption at Albany. Let them strike that cor- 
ruption squarely on the head—hit the bull’s eye on the dead center: 


VOTE FOR HAVENS! 


Even though Aldridge should be innocent, he has long figured in 
public affairs. If, during all these years, he himself has been as pure as 
the driven snow, then has he been derelict by his failure to expose cor- 
ruption in others, by his inability to prevent such corruption. But his 
“explanation” of the Kennedy testimony does not explain. 


The .only safe course for the electorate everywhere is to refuse to 
vote for men who have failed to do their full duty. This is why the 
voters of Rochester and of Monroe county, irrespective of party or occu- 
pation, should unite as one man in supporting and voting Mr Haven into 
congress. 

Should Mr Havens receive a practically unanimous vote, it will be 
one of the greatest political blessings ever conferred upon this country. 
Such'a result will serve notice upon all the old parties that they must 
purge their ranks and return to the highest civic standards. If this is 
not done, the people themselves will rise up in a grand new movement 
that will sweep the old parties into oblivion. 


TRUTH IS MIGHTY AND MUST PREVAIL 


‘American Agriculturist is in no sense a political journal. In all its 
nearly 70 years’ existence, this is the first time that American Agricul- 
turist has recognized a crisis which demands utterance like the above. 
Let our words burn into the hearts of the people. If this pronunciamento 
assists even in the slightest degree in the election of Mr Havens we shall 
have done our duty in securing a vindication of the eternal principle 
that “government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” ‘It shall NOT be replaced by government of 


- money, by money, for money, | é | 
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EDITORIAL 


Middlemen Now in Command 

With the milk investigation in New 
York about over, the middlemen are 
in command at beth ends. The milk 
situation is, therefore, unchanged. 
The 40,000 dairy farmers who daily 
supply two million quarts of milk to 
New York city continue to produce 
and sell milk at a loss. At the same 
time the rules and regulations have 
fastened themselves a bit tighter, and 
the dairymen’s hold upon the market 
(which they ought to control them- 
selves) has become -less and less. 

Can this state of affairs go on this 
way always? Will dairymen never 
wake up; never stand for their rights; 
never assert their power? It is con- 
tract time now, and the papers are 
being signed. The agreement is this: 
Hard work, little pay, child labor and 
subjection to the milk laws. Bah! 
Let’s stop it. We want to make a 
suggestion. Ordinary earpenters, brick- 
layers and men in similar trades re- 
ceive in the city 40 to 75 cents an 
hour. During the next six months 
let dairymen pay themselves 40 cents 
an hour; let them charge the cows 
for all they eat at current prices; let 
them charge interest on investment 
in cows and stables, and charge a rea- 
sonable sum for depreciation in age 
and loss of stock and buildings. In 
other words, let every dairyman keep 
a record of his expenses, including his 
own labor at the prices other people 
secure, and ascertain precisely what 
the profit or loss is in making milk 
at present prices. If this is done, in- 
terest will be awakened, and a clear 
knowledge of the rez.1 cost of making 
milk will be had. 

We shall be glad to have our dairy 
readers send these figures to American 
Agriculturist that the complete data 
may be brought together and pub- 
lished. If this be done the movement 
for better prices will be greatly 
helped, and the unprofitable condition 
of dairying more quickly realized, be- 
cause producers themselves will then 
learn what fools they have been all 
along for making milk at a loss. At 
the same time let’s keep talking about 
the dairymen’s league, and get it 
started. Upon it or some similar in- 
stitution the future of the liquid milk 
business is dependent. With the dairy- 
men themselves unorganized there 
will be no profit and little prosperity 
on dairy farms. 





The special attention of butter and 
cheese makers is called to the article 
in American Agri- 
culturist last week 
on scoring contests. 
Without exception, the men who in 
the past have entered such contests 
have profited in a very satisfactory 
way. Many are looking forward to 
the contests to be run again this year 
by the state agricultural colleges. We 
therefore suggest that every butter or 
cheese maker who wishes to main- 
tain the high commercial standard 
set by the large city markets write at 
once to his state agricultural college 
to learn particulars. If the college 
has not already instituted a contest, 
such letters will surely show the col- 
lege people that there is a demand, 
and may lead to the establishment of 
the work. 


Scoring Contests 


a 


The first round in the oleo fight in 
congress is set for April 20, when 
hearings will be in- 
augurated before the 
house committee on agri- 
culture. As usual, the 
oleo interests will advance the plea 
of “poor man’s butter.” Already their 
official organs are slandering the 
farmers, concealing the facts, and 
endeavoring to make capital out of the 
increased cost of butter, totally ignor- 
ing iegitimate conditions which have 
brought this about. Nor do they ad- 
mit the notorious infractions of the 
federal oleo law, which the Penrose 
measure now at Washington proposes 
to restrict to a minimum. The dairy 
interests, and that means the plain 
farmers, have no quarrel with oleo 
when sold. as oleo. But they demand 
it shall stand upon its own bottom and 
sell for exactly what it is. .The pure 





Qieo Fight 
Now On 


food laws and comrhon honesty , 
mand this. It would not be amie 
pepper, right now, the members of 
house committee on agriculture” 
Washington with urgent letterg 
the plain people, demanding this a, 
mon honesty. It may stimulate thes 
to do their duty. The committee » 
be reached through Chairman ¢@ 
Scott. " 


so 
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The New York state fruit groy F 
association is to be congratulated 
its decision to clonal 
the doors of 
meetings to nome 
members. At its rau 
cent Poughkeepsie meeting, the Huger 
son valley members voted to fol} 
the lead of the western membership 
which has increased since adopt 
the closed meeting two or three ye 
ago. This is a decidedly progreggj 
move. Not only will it aid the assog 
tion to pay expenses and perform } 
ter service, but it will foster sejf- 


Closed Meeting 
Advanta’ ‘eous 


x? 


‘spect, both individual and society. Men | 


who pay for what they get alwaygee 
feel better than men who don’t, ang 
an association composed of such men | 
must necessarily be an aggressive fag. | 
tor for good in its field of activity, = 
It is high time that other associationg 
notice how the closed meeting plane 
has increased the scope and influence™ 
of societies that have adopted it. An@ 7 
it is still more important that those” 
societies which depend upon wire pulk = 
ing at state <apitals for their miser 
able existence should assert their frees 
dom and either fall because of theipy 
uselessness or stand because of their 
utility. 
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Read the guarantee. 4 
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Roosevelt at Rome 
@heodore Roosevelt has been wel- 
med in Italy with great enthusiasm. 
a. declines to be interviewed about 
Neolitical conditions in the United 
States and says that he shall make 
' statement for publication gn that 
| bject yntil he reaches home. 

Failure to arrange an audience for 
















Mr Roosev' It with the pope has 
caused 2 sensation at Rome. Last 
Fepruary M: Roosevelt wrote to Am- 
passador Leischman at Rome saying 
that he would be glad of the honor 
pf an audience with King Victor Em- 

The audience 





manuel and the pope. 
with the king was promptly arranged. 









Before an arrangement could be 
made with reference to the pope sev- 
era! telegrams were passed, and the 
matter ended by Mr Roosevelt refus- 

to be limited as to his conduct, 
and announcing that an audience 
with the pope under the circum- 
gances Was now impossible 


Mr Roosevelt, although declining to 


mecept conditions with reference to 
Mois conduct in Rome, had not made 
“many engagements up to the time he 
Meactually reached Rome, except the 


gudience with the king, and the din- 
mer given in his honor by the munici- 


pality. The conditions that Mr Roose- 
welt refused to accept were suggested 
Mn a telegram in which it was said 
that the pope would be delighted to 
want an audience and “hoped that 
pohing would arise to prevent it. 
gach as the much regretted incident 
Bwhich made the reception of Mr 
“efairbanks impossible.” 
tt was later explained that Mr 
Roosevelt must not visit the Metho- 
Seas in Rome. The former president 
Saeeas explained that it is all a purely 
’ sonal matter, and that he hopes 
ii-feeling will result from the in- 
mdent. He expresses his cordial re- 
d for Catholics and makes no 


Saeeiticsm against the pope for impos- 
the conditions which he did not 
@ to accept. 





Justice Brewer Dead 





Dayid J. Brewer, associate justice 
the United States supreme court, 
§ died suddenly of apoplexy. He 
78 years old. He had been in 
S supreme court 21 years Two 
fief members are older than he, 
enief Justice Fuller and ‘ustice Har- 
Mm é@ach being 75. There is special 
terest in the possible effect of his 
’ on the oil and tobacco trust 
Pending in the supreme court. 
"pene Rew justice, Lerton, will not take 
watt in deciding these cases, and Jus- 
Moody cannot, by reason of ill- 
ig This leaves a court of seven to 
i There is at least the certainty 
: tthe vote will not be a tie. 
Brewer was 
supreme court from Kansas., He 
the most democratic of all the 
hers of the court, delivered fre- 
i public addresses, had written 
& number of books, and was re- 
as one of the ablest mem- 
of the tribunal. Among those 
muoned as possible successors to 
me Brewer are Gov Hughes of 
York and Solicitor-Gen Bowers. 


~ 
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King Menelik Dead 


Ring Mene.ik Il of Abyssinia is 
m aged 66 years. He reigned 20 
Last fall he was striken with 
Y and never recovered. The 
br to the throne is Francis 

easu, a grandson of Menelik. 
is 14 years old, and last year was 
ea to a young lady of royal 
' Who is now seven years old. 
mg Menelik claimed to be a direct 
mt of King Solomon and the 
Of Sheba. He was an African 
afemarkable ability as a ruler. 
When he entered upon his 
= Was under an Italian 
®. .He repudiated the protec- 
and Italy sent an army, which 
ed the northern part of .Abys- 
Sad it was supposed to be only 
sen of time when Italy would 
: *© achieve absolute conquest 
thie land. Gen Daratiera had 
; command the largest Huro- 
: Y €ver sent into Africa. - 
fuietly gathered his native 
Was well armed, and by 
Meralship drove out the in- 
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vaders, capturing many officers and 
making the defeat of the Italian army 
overwhelming. Abyssinia has since 
then beer independent, and Menelik’s 
policy has been to maintain peace. The 
country _has prospered with the intro- 
duction of modern methods of gov- 
ernment and commerce. 


More Insurance Scandal 


An important investigation is in 
progress at New York, which involves 
William H,. Buckley, for years the 
handy man at Albany of the fire in- 
Surance companies, who furnished 
money to influence legislation and 
members of the legislature, who in 
turn bought and sold votes. The in- 
vestigation has been directed by 
S._erintendent Hotchkiss of the state 
insurance department. Mr Hotch- 
kiss says that the records show that 
Buckley received about $100,000 from 
the insurance companies. 

The’ president of the New York life 
insurance company, Mr Kingsley, tes- 
tified that Buckley asked him to pay 
him $3000 in 1906 with which to buy 
the votes of six state senators at $500 
each. Superintendent Hotchkiss will 
now attempt to have: Buckley ~ dis- 
barred as a lawyer on the strength 
of 
insurance investigation. 








Pres Taft went to Worcester, Mass, 
to deliver an address before the joint 
brotherhoods in train service. He 
said he believed in labor organiza- 
tions, but defended the man who does 
not belong to them. 





The New York state senate, follow- 
ing the investigation of bribery 
charges against Jothan P. Allds, re- 
cent majority leader of the senate, 
has found him guilty by vote of 40 
to nine. Just before the ballot was 
taken he resigned. 


At least seven of the big eastern 
railroads have granted increases in 
wages. The advance averages from 6 
to 7% and involves an extra expen- 
diture amounting to some $17,000,000 
a year. This is expected to mean an 
advance in railroad rates so that the 
the 417,000,000 and some more will 
come out of the public. 





A big strike of the miners employed 
in the soft coal regions of the middle 
and middle western states began April 
1. The miners demanded more pay. 
Since then the operators have been 
granting their demands and for the 





most part the strike seems likely to 
be over in the near future. 

The highest officials of the big 
packing companies at Chicago are 


facing extradition to Hudson county, 
N J. They are under indictment thére 
for conspiracy to control the price of 
meat. New Jersey has for some time 
been regarded as the home _ and 
refuge of trusts, but just now it does 
not seem to be an absolutely’ safe 
refuge. 


Pres Taft has taken steps toward 
inviting Canadian government officials 
to a conference fer the purpose of 
securing closer trade relations between 
Canada and the United States, and for 
a generai readjustment of duties. Ar- 
rangements will be made after the 
proclamation of a complete tariff 
agreement with Canada. 


The result of the deliberations of 
the sub-committee from the house 
committee on agriculture at Washing- 
ton over the subject of gambling in 
futures is a proposed measure put 
forward by Chairman Scott, applying 
only to cotton exchanges. Trading in 
grain for future delivery will not be 
touched by the measure. 





Prominent Germans are making 
preparations for an attempt to. reach 
the north pole with a balloon in 1812. 
The project is under the direction of 
Count Zeppelin. One of his big 
dirigible balloons will be used. Prince 
Henry and other distinguished Ger- 
mans are members of an advance ex- 
pedition which will sail in July for 
Spitzburgen to prepare a balloon house 
and whatever is necessary for a start- 
ing place. 


One of the bills receiving favorable 
attention in congress is the measure 
to give Theodore Roosevelt the free 
use of the mails for life. The only 
questions seems to be whether -the 
measure shall be a special one for Mr 
Roosevelt’s benefit Or whether .| it 
Shall be a general law: authorizing 
the free transmission of mail for all 
ex-presidents hereafter. Such a gen- 
eral law was passed by congress in 
1825, hut it was repealed in 1873. 


THE NEWS OF THE DAY 


the testimony against him at the 








@@ 3 HARD HITTERS 


Here are Three Hard Hitters from our 43 different models. 
Every gun made in The Factory of Precision, be it Rifle, Shotgun 
or Pistol, hits hard and true. 









FAVORITE NO. 17. 
LIST PRICE $6.00 


There are more Stevens Favorite Rifles sold than any other Rifle Model in the 
world, because they are more accurate than Rifles of other makes that seli up to fifty 
dollars. 

Used by boys because of the price—used by men because of Bull’s-Eye Accuracy. 

We make 1800 Favorite Rifles a week—that’s why we can sell them at the price 
we do and make them by the same methods and with the same skill used in making 
our heavier Rifles that hold World's Records Cage 

This rifle is guaranteed by the STEVE: GUARANTEE, which is « guarantee 


hat binds. 









VISIBLE LOADING REPEATING RIFLE 
— NO. 70. 
LIST PRICE $8.00 


You have fifteen quick shots without reloading—twelve if you use .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Two 
Models: One takes .22 short only, the other takes any one of three cartridges 22 short, 22 long, and 
.22 long Rifle, but the greatest accuracy is obtained using .22 long Rifle cclusively in this model. 

You SEE the cartridge go into the chamber, you KN when the rifle is loaded and ready to shoot. 

This model is used extensively throughout the country for exterminating such pests as gophers, weasels, 
rabbits, rats, squirrels, r dchucks, haw! res, crows and other crop thieves. The rifling 
in this barrel is so precise that the same cartridge will shoot straighter and with greater penetration than it 
will in any other rifle. 








REPEATING HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN 
NO. 520. 
(Solid Breech) LIST PRICE $27.00 


You cannot buy any other Repeating Shotgun at any price that has all these advantages: 
1. The safety of a solid steel wall between you 5. Easy working mechanism that with Non- 
and the shell. Balkable feature gets in six chess oak 
lightning-like rapidity. 7 
ted balance 








2. The Non-Balkable feature which makes it 4. Perfec and racy lines which make 
impossible for the quickest hand to clog it. this gun a Natural Pointer. 


Young shooters get into the ‘‘sure shot class’ and old shooters improve their scores quicker with a Steven 
thes oll any other Repeater known. The balance and general finish of the gun make this possible. 
The next time ar your Sporting Goods Dealer or when Hardw ask them to show 
route Sterne La a tye ot car the para rar you would lhe to eee, we wpe oA wil dip ene oo 
What kind of shooting are you interested in ? 
SHARPSHOOTING, TRAPSHOOTING OR HUNTING? 

W rite as which one and we will send you a detailed letter giving you invaluable points and hints on either 
sof rete pias a emg ange: ee aa TL Pe aoe 
un D ns 5S, , Pist i t 
anima death imaictetemein aadbeniecsok : -” 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 454, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION. 


DAYS FREE TRIA 
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Ohio and West Virginia 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is for our subscribers in OHIO 
and WEST VIRGINIA. It is edited 
and. printed solely for them. Corn, 
wheat, forage crops, live stock, fruit 
raising and irucking are specially 
prominent in these two states, and, 
therefore, demand generous space in 
our columns. Use these pages freely 
to announce and report meetings, to 
tell good farm news, and especially 
* to depict the merits and advantages of 
your own section. The Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist desires to 
boost farming in Chio and West Vir- 
ginia, and can do most effective work 
when aided by the co-operation of 
subscribers. Since every good idea 
passed to others aids the whole cause 
of farming, let us publish your best 
and most helpful thoughts for the 
general good. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


OHIO 
To Insure Fair Buildings 


Fearing untold damage-in case of a 
conflagration, the Ohio state board of 
agriculture has recommended that all 
the buildings on the state fair grounds 
be insured. They are valued at over 
$1,000,000. © 

The state fair ground is bounded on 
the east and west by railroads and the 
members of the board think the danger 
ef fire from locomotive sparks to be 
very great. Just recently one of the 
smaller buildings was fired by a loco- 
motive spark and entirely destroyed. 

While it is not the general policy of 
the state to insure its property, mem- 
bers of the board of agriculture are 
making an exception in the case of 
the ‘state fair buildings. Many of the 
large railroads carry their own insur- 
ance, as does the state, but the rail- 
roads constantly contribute to a fire 
fund in lieu of paying insurance pre- 
miums and this fire fund is used in 
replacing burned structures. 


Franklin Fair Arrangements 


The old-fashioned fair to be given 
at the Columbus driving park, August 
9-12, under the auspices of the Frank- 
lin county agricultural society, recently 
reorganized, is attracting considerable 
attention. The fair rights and the 
concessions were placed in the hands 
of the secretary, W. G. Richards, with 
power to act. 

The fair has been divided into 12 
departments, with the following super- 
intendents in charge: Horses, Thad- 
deus M. Byers of Columbus; cattle. Hi- 
ram W. Wilcox of Clintonville; sheep, 
Elmer E. Pegg of Clintonville; swine, 
William A. Burt of Columbus; poultry, 
William R. Hamilton of Grove City; 
farm products, Thomas Hart of Lock- 
bourne; machinery and implements, 
Lindsey A. Mattew, Clintonville; me- 
chanics and manufacturers’ products, 
William A. Burt of Columbus; mer- 
chandise and music, Willard A. Burt 
of Columbus; women’s work, Wesley 
H. Richards of Columbus; fine arts, 
Joseph H. Dyer of Columbus, 

The committee on rules and regula- 
tions and premium list is Thomas 
Hart, Lindsey A. Mattew, W. H. Rich- 
ards and Sec W. G. Richards, 


Improvements at Portage School 


Dan R. Hanna, son of the late 
United State Senator Mark Hanna, 
has made a_e proposition to. the 
Portage county agricultural so- 
ciety that if it will raise $20,000 
toward erecting new buildings 
to take the place of those destroyed by 
fire last year and for other needed im- 
provements, he _ will subscribe for 
$10,000 of the $30,000 worth of stock 
to be issued by the society. The di- 
rectors of the society decided to ac- 
cept the offer. 





Farming in Hancock County— 
Wheat and grass have suffered for 
lack of moisture in the soil. A large 
acreage has been planted to oats, 
which are practically all sown. Much 
ground has. been plowed for corn, 
Potato planting has been active. The 
outlook for fruit is good. Fat stock 
of ali kinds is scarce and very high. 
Feed is also expensive. Hay nearly 
ali used up. Butter 2c, lard 4c, 
eggs 20c. 


Fayetteville, Brown Co—Oats all 
sowh and much piowing done for 
corn. Early potatoes planted and a 


“the 


lot of garden made. Wheat does not 
promise as big a crop as last year. 
Good prospects for clover. Excel- 
lent prices for everything except pa- 
tatoes. Quite a number of horses died 
past winter. Some farmers are 
losing from a fourth to a half of the 
spring pigs. Fresh cows scarce and 
highest for years, Sheep wintered 
very poorly. 


Co—Roads in fine 


Farmers are busy 
and getting 


Glenford, Perry 
condition for Mar. 
plowing their ground 
ready to plant corn. We have been 
having ideal weather. A nice rain 
would be good because the ground is 
getting rather dry. Wheat is growing 
fine and promises a good crop. But- 
ter 25c, eggs 16c, hogs 10c, hay $15 
to $16 p ton. 


Caldwell, Noble Co—Wheat look- 
ing well, but it needs rain. Farmers 
busy plowing and making prepara- 
tions to put out a large:corn crop, 
Not much oats raised in this section, 
Live stock except sheep came through 
the winter in good shape. Some com- 
plaint of sheep dying. Hay plentiful 
and selling for $8 p ton. Pigs scarce 
at $7 p pr, and not enough to. go 
around. Hogs 10c p Ib, eggs 17c p 
doz, butter 20c p 1b, chickens 12c, po- 
tatoes 40c p bu, wheat $1.20, corn 
65 to TOc. 

Wadsworth, Medina Most re- 
markable. weather ever known for 
Mar. It is warm enough for June. 
Oat seeding is begun. Ground is get- 
ting quite dry. Rain is needed, 
pecially in wheat and meadows. 
Roads are quite dusty in places. Grass 
seeding mostly done on frozen ground. 
No freezing for past 10 days. Consid- 
erable sod plowed for corn. Some 
damage to wheat by the ice coat. 


Co 


es- 


Spencer, Medina Co—More tiles are 
being laid by farmers about here than 
ever before. The maple sugar sea- 
son has ended and many are sowing 
oats. Roads are in fine condition, in 
fact, there has been but little mud 
this spring. Not much grain in farm- 
ers’ hands; some corn and hay being 
marketed yet. 


Union, Miami Co—Some oats to sow 
yet. Much of the plowing for tobacco 
and corn is done. Fruit trees are 
pushing forward rapidly, due to the 
extremely favorable weather. No 
offers have been made lately for 
Spanish tobacco. Corn 57c, wheat 
$1.17, oats 46c, eggs 16c p doz, butter 
28c Ib. The wheat in most places is 
looking fine but needs rain badly. 
There will not be as much building as 
in other years. Our public schools are 
in excellent shape and are doing much 
good. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Agriculture 


The Fairmont state normal 
is making preparations to give 
courses in agriculture for the benefit 
of teachers. 30th practical and the- 
oretical phases will be considererd. 
The former will be under the direc- 
tion of Prof A. J. Davis, and the lat- 
ter under Prof H. F. Rogers, A 
large room has been fitted up as an 
agricultural laboratory. In addition 
to this, a school garden will be con- 
ducted by Miss Hastings for the train- 
ing school. The course is. being 
planned to give student teachers am- 
ple information regarding the sub- 
ject matter of agriculture and meth- 
ods for instruction. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to experimental 
features, A class will be organized 
for more advanced scientific treat- 
ment of agriculture for students who 
have’ studied elementary physics, 
chemistry and botany. 

At the convention of the Panhan- 
dle bee keepers’ association to be 
held in Wheeling April.12, W. L. Kin- 
sey of Blaine, O, one of the executive 
officers of the association, will read 
a bill which- has been prepared for 
introduction to the West Virgina 
state legislature similar to that en- 
acted by the Ohio legislature. The 
bill provides: for the appointment of 
a competent entomologist as chief 
bee inspector, with an _ assistant, 
‘whose duty it shall be to ex- 
amine all reported dapiaries and as- 
certain whether or not diseases in- 
jurious to honey bees are present. 
Ernest Root of Medina, O, will de- 
liver a lecture illustrated with stere- 
opticon views of the bee ~ industry: 
Fred Muth of Cincinnati,-O, will a'so 
speak. : 

Director Stewart of the state ex- 
periment station has agreed to fur- 


school 
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AMONG THE FARMER 


hish a man to build half a dozen road 
drags for-Monongalia county, if the 
county will furnish the material The 
county commissioners. will likely ac- 
cept the offer, inasmuch as it has 
been found drags can be used more 
effectively than road machines. The 
county court has ordered .that the 
drags be used. as much as possible 
during the summer, and it is prob- 
able that one will be constructed for 
each. of the.17 road agents. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—The 


fine weather has made farm work 
well advanced. Corn ground piowed. 
Potato planting half done. Some 
farmers planting nearly all their 
farms to potatoes. Corn S80c p bu, 
wheat $1.20, oats 65c p bu, eggs 22c 
p doz, butter 30c p 1b, apples T5c to 
$1 p bu. 

Kingston, Somerset Co—Weather 
abnormally dry. Grain wintered fair- 
ly well. Fruit buds not injured dur- 
ing the winter. Farmers will plant 
more potatoes than last season. Po- 
tatoes 70c p bu, eggs 20c p doz, but- 
ter 24c p lb. - 

MARYLAND 

Rockville, Montgomery Co—March 
has been a good spring month. Oats, 
cloverseed, potatoes, peas, onions, let- 
tuce, radishes, beets and carrots have 
been planted. Cabbage and -tomato 


plants are doing well. Fruit trees 
are in good condition. 





Parkton, Baltimore Co—March was 
an ideal month for farmers. Some 
have planted potatoes and sown oats 
and cloverseed. Grain looks well and 
also grass fields. Cherry trees are 
blossoming and apple trees are put- 
ting out leaves. Wheat $1.15, pota- 
toes 60c, hay $15 p ton, eggs 20c p 
doz, butter 22c p lb. Farmers are 
planning to put in.a large crop of 
corn this spring, and favorable con- 
ditions of weather have pushed the 
work ahead. 


NEW YORK 

Patterson, Putnam Co—We are hav- 
ing very warm weather, almost like 
summer. Roads. settled and in good 
condition. Farmers are beginning to 
plow. Wood piles nearly all worked 
up. Auctions are very numercus, and 
stock of all kinds high. Thomas 
Dwire recently sold 26 fine cows at 
an average of $65 ea. A herd belong- 
ing to H. R. Winship averaged a little 
over $58. Cottonseed meal $37 p ton, 
hominy $30, wheat bran $30. Eggs 
plentiful at 23c p doz, potatoes 65 to 
7de p* bu. 

Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co—The 
farmers’ institute school held here 
Mar 22-24 met with good encourage- 
ment. Not so much were the con- 
ductors pleased with the large at- 
tendance as with the interest mani- 
fested. Commissioner R. A. Pearson 
of the dept of agri at Albany laid 
stress on the increased valuation of 
farm lands. He cited cases where 
without change of equipment farms 
have doubled in value within the last 
year, 

Canandaigua, Ontario Co—Many 
have begun to ploW.. The soil turns 
over very nicely. Clover seed is being 
sown, Those that waited to purchase 
were in luck as it is now only $8.50 p 
bu. Some thought wheat would be 
smothered out with the heavy coat of 
ice that lay on it all winter, but it 
has come through all right and looks 
good. Fruit buds are coming out very 
fast. Potatoes 20c, wheat $1.15 p bu, 
oats 45c, corn 70c, butter 22c p Ib, 
eggs 20c p doz, veal 8e p lb, wool 30c. 

Cortland, Cortland Co—Sugar mak- 
ing is at its hight. 
has been good and-of a very fine qual- 
ity, being much sweeter than it has 
been in several years. The demand 
for small farms is very large this 
spring, the larger ones apparently be- 
ing a drug~on the market.. Our roads 
are growing better each week, and if 
we do not run into a poor spell of 
weather our farmers will soon be 
more than busy again. Potatoes are 
being carred in parts of the county at 
25e p bu. There remains yet a very 
large crop to be marketed. The acre- 
age,for the year will be very large in- 
this section of the country. Good 
dairy cows are in demand, with prices 
ranging from $40 to $75. ‘The pros- 
pects are bright for good prices for 
both butter and cheese, as the Bor- 
dens’ schedule for the next six months 


The run of sap- 


averages here a little better than | 
p 100 lbs over those of last 
April price is $1.50. Hay is very samp 
and brings $15 to $18 p ton. Auety 
are numerous this spring, and. ma 
changes are being made. Pork ig yam 
searce, and pigs will bring a Zoo 
price. Wages are high for good : 
hands, ranging from $20 to $36 
month. Eggs are coming into mar 
at 23c p doz: a 





Eastern Live Stock Markets ” 


At Pittsburg, last Monday 110 same 
of cattle arrived and met a fairly ga 
tive, steady market. Top price fmm 
1400-Ib steers was $8.40 p 100 th 
with prime, 1300 to 1400-lb, 7.7% 
8.15, good, 1200 to 1300-lb, 7.40@7.4ae 
fair to tidy 6.50@7.25, fat oxen , 
@6.50, cows 3.50@5.75, bologna steg 
2.50@3, veal calves 7@9, heavy am 
thin calves 4.50@6.50. Hogs meta 
firm market Monday, with arrivyames 
of 25 double-decks. Prime heave 
hogs sold at 11.20@11.25 p 100 
heavy mixed 11.20, prime mediung 
weights 11.15@11.20, best hea 
Yorkers 11.10@11.15, light Yorkerg 
@11.05, good pigs 10.80@ 10.90. oar 
rivals of sheep were light, only 
cars being received. Demand rather 
dull and prices slightly lower tha 
last week. Prime wethers 7.50@ 7A 
p 100 lbs, good mixed 7@7.35, fai 
ewes and wethers 6.25@6.85, clippe 
sheep 3@10, choice to common lam a 
5@8.75, clipped lambs 5@8.75, springs 
lambs 12@17. Ls 


At Buffalo, 


slow Monday, with receipts 

cars. Prices were lower by 

than the week previous, Prime s 
sold up to $8.25 p 100 Ibs, 1200 
1400-lb- steers, 6.75@7.50, 1050 
1150-Ib 5.50@7.25, choice heifers 68 
@6.75, choice cows 5.50@6, comme 
to fair 4@5.25, bulls 3.75@6.25, feeda 
ers 4.75@5.50, stockers 3.75@5, mile 
cows and springers 30@70 ea. we 
ceipts of calves were liberal and f 
to best sold at 10.25@10.50 p 1001 
medium 9.50@10, heavy calves 6@ 
7.50, light 8@8.75. Monday 55 cam 
of sheep and lambs arrived on a slows 
market. Best lambs sold at 9.75@™ 
10 p 100 lbs, fair 7@9.50, yearliz 
8.75@9.25, wethers 8.40@8.50, ew 
7.50@7.75, mixed sheep 7.25@8— 
clipped lambs 7@9. Receipts of he 
Monday were 65 double-decks. Te) 
ket was slow. Medium and heave 
hogs commanded 11.20@11.25 p 
Ibs, Yorkers 11.10@11.20, pigs 
light weights 10.90@11. 


Miami Valley no team Notes. 


Several representatives of expé 
firms have been picking up crops &® 
cently in O, and a large portion 
the 1909 crop is suitable for expom 
The market has been quiet the 
month or so, and no large sales h 
been recorded, but a number of smam 
lots have changed hands. Some choles 
lots of tobacco have recently change 
hands at good prices. The Four® 
bacco Co of Camden, O, has recem 
Placed a contract with a Baltimé 
firm to handle 1000 cases of last yé 
growth. Tobacco is curing fairly 
in O. Generally speaking, the cr@ 
said to be a little too thin and 
ing in gum and keeping propert 
Of late, deliveries have been hea 
throughout the tobacco growing” 
gion. It is reported that a I@ 
amount of burley tobacco will 
grown in Brown and Clerm 
counties this year. ’ 


cattle market 


i. 





Testing Tobacco Seed 4 


Tobacco seed rarely germ 
over 75% and often as low as 
making it necessary to test the 
to be used for sowing plant beds 
cording to information being sents 
by the horticultural department) 
the college of agriculture of the® 
versity of Wisconsin. Seed ha 
last fall was poor, due to the 
frost. ; 7 

Tobacco seed should be cleane@ 
separating out the light seed and 
eign material. If the seed is B 
growers should secure better 5 
use a larger amount o{ the pooh ms 
subsequently thinning the plans 
the beds until only the healthy B® 
remain. Large crops of tobace@s 
only be secured by setting VS 
plants, and the yield is too OF% 
duced by neglect of seed test™ 
growers. ; 
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With New York Farmers 


Chautauqua .Co—Mead- 
wheat and rye have win- 
and look very promising 
crops. There has been a 
gush in vineyard work, Hay is worth 
putter 26 to 28c, eggs 20c, 
$5 to $6 ea. 


well 


st Lawrence Co Farming—Farmers 








Mublic roads are in fine condition for 
Spring traveling. More moving in and 


bout Stillwater than ever before. 
Ewarmers sell potatoes’ at 75c p bu, 
Sees 24c p doz. Farmers have ac- 
exepted the Borden prices for milk. 
Hay very scarce, selling at $20 p ton. 

Port Ewen, Ulster Co—The ~~ roads 
Sate in good condition, owing largely 
eo four years’ work of a competent 
Wmmissioner. Spraying is being ex- 
aemsively practiced; scale plentiful. 
Apples have not kept well and sell at 
Sip bu. Eggs 30c p doz. Milk re- 


Mails at 6c p at, buttermilk in great 
@emand at 3c. Fruit buds are alive 
Gad unless a late frost kills them, we 


Wil have a good crop. Farmers are 

@ull cutting their firewood 
Copenhagen, Lewis Co—We have 
m having some good sap fruns. 
al buyers pay 60 to Gic p gal, ac- 

fding to quaHty. Wheels are be- 


used again on our public roads, 
Hay selis for $15 p ton ana good dairy 
Sows fresh in milk-are bringing from 


to $60 ea. Eggs 20 to 22c p doz, 
sereamery butter 30 to 35c, dairy 25c. 


@ramansburg, Tompkins Co—More 
mi0w in this section the past winter 
m for several years. It has gone 
eee nicely without rain to cause high 
eeater. Winter wheat has been pro- 
ay with a heavy coat of snow 
t of the time since Christmas, and 
roti well, Stock wintered well 
fis in good condition. Some have 
mamenced to plow ground in good 
PPondition. The prospect for fruit is 
Hay $16 to $19 p ton, wheat 
P bu, corn 80c, oats 45c, butter 
P ib, eggs 20c p doz. 
Ung Eddy, Sullivan Co—We have 


@ long, cold winter with too much 
W. Roads have been bad some of 
me. Eggs have been 36c p doz, 












* are now dropping, butter 30c p tb. 
mtoes do not go up, 65c being oie 
average price. Business rather 
but eve ryone. looking for better 
"when spring opens. 


Clinton Go—We 
mae ‘longest run of sleighing 

We have had in years. Stock win- 
me Well. Cows $30 to $40 ca, hay 
® ton, butter _30c p Ib, eggs 28¢ p 
Vea! Calves 7c Pp lb, potatoes 35c 
A good many potatoes in the 
hands. Not many farms 
hands this spring. 


have had 


this win- | 


gre making @ lot of maple syrup and 
gar. A good number did not tap 
early enough to get a full run. Meth- 
pds for corn growing recommended 
by the northern N Y corn growers 
gssn are being distributed in letter 
form. The McDermott, Bunger Dairy 
fo has put out prices as follows: 
April $1.40, May $1.15, June $1.10, 
July $1.20, Aug $1.35, Sept $1.50. The 
gyerage price is $1.28 Ye. The average 
price last year was $1.12. Farmers 
are not jubilant over these prices. 
Potatoes are commanding 25c p bu, 
andthe market is oversupplied. 
Many are feeding the surplus to 
gock. There is a great demand for 
young pigs and some are getting dv 
for ti youngsters. Sudeess stock 
farm has placed at the head of its 
herd Adirondack Pontia Korndyke. 
Hie is one of the kings royal bred 
Holstein-Friesian sires.—[H. M. 
 {Knox. 
, Sandy Hill, Washington Co—Spring- 
Tike weather has prevailed thus far | 
fito March There is quite a good 
Weal of changing of farm property 
@t good prices, and a good many auc- 
Hons. The people of the village of 
Sandy Hill in Washington Co, with 
gj great deal of opposition, have 
ghanged the name to Hudson Falls. 
Hay is worth $18, potatoes 55c, but- 
fer 32 to 35¢, eggs 30c, corn 85c, oats 
bic, pork $12. cows $40 to $60. The 
heavy suow has melted gradually and 
Sit has done very little damage in this 
yicinity 
Stillwater, Sussex Co—Owing to 
lthe high price for poultry a large 
umber of farmers and chicken 
isers are hunting up all the incu- 
tors and making a strong effort to 
ise chicks. Both horses and cows 
F public sales bring fancy prices. 
lorses $150, cows $40 to $80. The 
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quality of the large sheets, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS _ 


Wonderful ge Offer! 


Special Spring Proposition for 
Quick Orders—New Low Prices 


“Rust-Proof Galvanized” Steel 
Roofing, Siding and Ceiling 


Fill in carefully the coupon below. 
you at once, free of all cost, samples of the very best “galvanized rust- 
, Siding and ceiling for your examination. 

These samp es are lar ange and generous enough to show you the 

e prices on which are quoted in this ad. 
This special epring offer is made in time for the farmer and town resi- 
wants to begin improvements — shipments made anywhere. 
Take advantage of this great bargain sale while the offer 


LIGHTNING PROOF — FIRE MBE etn 


Corrugated Steel Roofing and Siding 


. 
iN aL 


Send it to us and we will mail 


lasts. 
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22 inches wide, 


2 to 8 ft. long, 
Ppinted. yume as above 


100 sq. feet....... 

i 

Srceis, standard weight. 22 to 24in. wide, 

Stas tt. long. 100 
e 


% Inch Unpainted Stee! Sheets, light weight, 
‘foo ota. . $1. 85 
8 
rrugated, Galvanised, fa feast Broott aor 


ad our F relight Prepaid Offer. 


FREIGHT 
_ PAID 


rices quoted in this ad. 
ll prepay the freight on 
all Roofing, Siding and Ceiling 
orders in full to all ints 
east of Colorado in the United ft. 
States except Oklahoma and 


. y 

ee So mame ilo 
oi me >\ 
— a =3 FAN 
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2-V V, Compe. wide 3108 


Painted, same as abo 
2-V Crimped, Galvanised. Rust-Proof Steel § + 4 
standard weight, 

long. 100 y 

Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 


(271 57! 
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ER PROOF 


“VV" CRIMPED STEEL ROOFING 
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ed Stee! Sheets, ht 
8 Jone. 00 8a. ft $1. 85, 
00 sq. ecaces 


22 to 34 in wide, 2to7 














Presged < Unpainted Brest Sheets, Ment 
weight. in. de, 68 in. pons: vad y 
ainte = same as above, 100 s 








a 
iek, Galvanized, Rust priest Steet 
a 


Texas. i5c per square addi- 
tional for these two states. 
To all points west of Colorado 
in the United States, 50c per 
square additional. 


HOW TO ORDER 


‘Add 10 per cent to your sur- 
face measurement, allowing 
for laps; send us sketch of 
your building showing size of 


ressed Briek. Galvanized, Rust-Proof Sicel’ dimensions, so that we can] Beaded. Calvesises, vg Sag Fog 
standard weight, 24 in, wide, 68 in. bos, § send you proper length of 7 7G, on 2 7 100 i. feeb as: lle seon e * 5° Dee 
Head our Freight Prepaid Stee sheets to lay economically and our Freight ‘Prepaid See 


BEADED CEILING AND SIDING 





Beaded, Unpainted Steel phests, ogigh! x 
22 in, wide, 2 to 8 ft. lo 








. same as above, 1 X. et. . $1.96 
Steel ee 








FLAT STEEL SHEETS 





Paint 


above, 100 sq. feet........ 
Fiat, 


feet 
Rust- Proof 8 Stee! Shoate 
and 26 in. wide, 2 to 7 





alvania = 


steel roofing in three 


We 
suche ‘ ame 

roof covering on . 
will last indefinitely 





Painted penal roofi 
patrons w Go not feel able invest in th 
ag Se give aplendid y Ip if 
“ine ing laid. 
einen sending y 
Our Guarantee =: "The Couey Hes 
without delay o millio: 


p Bg. 
yy HF ap Soestves 


by 2 when we 
ur depot. 






at Uni "wide. r Die, 109 sa" te weeht, : $1. hed 






erd wel 
Tong oh Sar Preighi ‘Prepaid a. 
WE ——— “BALVANIZED RUST-PROOF’’ as ve best roof covering money can buy 


ted sheets are e0ld to those who wish to cover with 
our order please send diagram and size 

se Wrecking 

e@ale and every order satisfactory to 
rf argument. Our m dollar capital and stock | 
bitty, a you can remit in full for the amount of your order in Perfect confi- 
will 


avoid waste. 


FREE ROOF BOOK 


Our 1910 book on Roofing, 
Siding.and Ceiling sent free 
foracoupon. Tells howto lay 
Roofing or Siding and contains 
much valuable information. 
Send in your name today. Get 
our big catalog, the wonder- 
ful “Price Wrecker,” contain- 
ing our newest and latest bar- 
gains on building materia] and 
merchandise of all kinds. 
























: unpainted, painted or “‘galvanized 


uu n surfaces 
F We recommend the rust-proof as by ter The ‘best and cheapest in the end of 
market, and {it is positively proof agai 


inst rust or corrosion, Be 


is the best for the least money, and recommended to o 


Pareniaet. yO? ~proof,’’ 


roe as the painted et 


t imtervals of two to three years 


paint. 
roof to be covered. 
Co. positively guarantees « 
you or money refun 
8 sufficient evidence of 


hase money, or if you prefer you can send 25 
promptly ship. and you can pay for the balance when roofing reaches 


“CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 


35th & Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 






STANDING SEAM STEEL ROOFING — 


St asin Seam. U nted Steel $, , Haat 
w * tp wide, 2 to 8 ft, long, *$1.85 
Painted. came as above. 100 Ay aseoes 


Standing Seam, Galvan 00 a fet 
ghosts. § ag 
% long, 















Sheet 
aang) sey 25 


ye 22 to 24 in. wide, 
our Freight Propaia Offer. 






FREE SAMPLES! 





emmenndieemnenl 
Coupon No. 956 — Mail it! 





OF. BD. secncddvces 
Shall we send you our general cata/og? -..... 


ee HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
5t 


h and Iron 8te., Chicago, lilinoie. 
Please send me copy of your /ateet Roofing 


Cata/og, free. 
BER cccccceuctcsotagenvectsvecnnessn 


P. 0... ncccccccccccccccercccescncsasesses 


Stale. ccccescocecesee 










is over 30 
inches in 
length. The 
barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
lag it great 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- 
able and the front is a 
knife sight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barrel is “broken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges. 

This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you aboct the gua and how to get it. 


A. Piper, 187 Pepalar Bidg., Des Noines, la. 












Fernald Dash Rein Holder 
yi 





or 
Fernald Mfg. Co. 





99 7 "Zoo To. Pure=— 


TRAVELING 





Dept. 461 BATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASo"n 
Kensas City, New ¥ Minnespol: 
Ben Pranbtecs’” Adasta. “: 





ron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 3 30 Years 


eens put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book book showing 
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| 439 Lafayette Street, 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled by G. 
buildings of all 
| their proper location, coops, additions and special 
| eomstruction; all practical in design, and reasona- 
| ble im cost: Over 190 illustrations. 1% pages. ta? 
| Godlee: KROU saieseccicccapcne +s stesdekostie ee Tt”) 


B. FISKE. 
grades, styles and 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York 
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NorrHern /DAHO 
AnD THE 


NorTHERN PACIFIC 
PARTNERS 


@. The NORTHERN PACIFIC has a 
net - work of railroads in the Inland 
Empire of Washington and Idaho. 
Radiating from Spokane are lines 
With its 
frequent freight and passenger serv- 
ice, the Northern Pacific serves to 
keep ali parts of this great Empire 
in close touch with the country’s 


in almost all directions. 


markets. 


@.OPPORTUNITIES are on every 
hand in the Inland Empire—not 
only to acquire valuable and pro- 
ductive farming lands, but also in 
the many growing cities and towns 
along the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Chances for the merchant, mechanic 
and. manufacturer, as well as the’ 
fruit-grower and farmer, are waiting 
for the energetic man to grasp them. 


@Ask for our “‘Opportunities’’ book 
which lists all the Northern Pacific 
points, describing them and telling 
what you can do to achieve success 
along the “Scenic Highway through 


the Land of Fortune.” 


@The Northern Pacific Railway Company 
has lands for sale in the various states along 
Printed price lists and descrip- 
tions will be furnished on application to 
Thomas Cooper, Land Commissioner, North- 


its lines. 


ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Panhandle 
of Idaho 


Has Greatly Diversified land, 


climate, altitude and products. [tis a country 
to suit all comers. On one farm of 160 
acres was grown, in 1909, a total of 


advantages. 


tion to 


112 different varieties of products! 


@ The soil of Northern Idaho is of volcanic origin 
—very deep and made up of the richest ingredients. 
@All the cereals, corn, potatoes and other vege- 
tables, fruits and grasses grow in abundance. 
@The Nez Perce and Camas Prairie Country is 
famous for its production of grain, for its blooded 
cattle, and is particularly well adapted to dairying, 
hog raising and general farming. 

@ The Lewiston-Clarkston region with its five and 
ten acre irrigated orchards and vineyards is very 
attractive to homeseekers. 

@ Apples, peaches, cherries, berries, vegetables and 
grapes bring remarkable incomes to growers. 

@ The State University at Moscow, a State Nor- 
mal School at Lewiston and the State College at 
Pullman, Washington, 
exceptional educational 


offer 


@ Maybe you will find the 
conditions you desire and the 
opportunity you seek in Ida- 
ho. Write today for informa- 


A. M. CLELAND, Gee. Pass’r Agent 
L. J. was ~ Gen. I mmig. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


orthern Pacific ¢ Rainwes 


“The Scenic ae, through the Land of Fortune™ 





SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By Boy Py antiner pada PAINT — proved 

years’.use. It will please you. 

Onl Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for ail purposes. 


DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Tolle s all about Paint and Painting for ility. 


eter i, chalking and” bisa by painte 


jagermation 
pe 
NOW teen save you money 


0. W. lngersel, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, W.Y. 





Paint At Our Expense | Fertile Farms In Tennessee 


= ee Home or Barn 


me now—on ital—for 
Covoperative Plan by which we intro- 
duce “Unito” Paint everywhere. You 
se all the “Unito” Paint you 

any color. without sending a 
cent orit. You can also make easy, 
extra cash,withont effort. Kemember— 


Send No Money 


you to ws the pain paint offer ever made. It enabl 
you to see t int and use it, and it need not c ost You 
a cent. Don't bu —y”, inl yes get this new, 1910 
toms very eu = y fe | ro is bac ked by 

: tal now—simpl 
aad Paint Plan and Rend "post catalog free.” aA 


THE UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY 
Dept. P24, Cleveland, Ohie 





_ Mention this Journal 


When you wrile to any 
of our advertisers ; you'll 
get a very prompt reply. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET | 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS ;. 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Ago 
Cattle [ 
= 1900 | 1910 | 1909 





Hogs | Sheep 


Per 100 Ibs. 





Lt 
1910 | 1909 
Chicago $8.60 |$7.10 Ee 
8.60 90 | 11 7. 
8.50 | 6.75 | 11. 30 | 
KansasCity| 8.25 | 6.75 |.10.80 
Pittsburg 8.25 | 6.80 | 11.25 











At Chicago, prices on beef cattle 
are somewhat lower than quoted the 
past two or three weeks, receipts con- 
tinuing light, compared with one and 
two years ago. The packers decided 
to force the price down and wher 
large arrivals were expected, the price 
was hammered 10@25c. The bulk of 
fat steers are selling at $7.50@8 p 
100 ibs. Lately stockers and feed- 
ers have shown more activity. De 
mand is good from O, Ind and east- 
ern states. Choice 900-lb feeders sold 
at $6@6.40 p 100 lbs, medium weights 
5.50@5.75, plain, light stockers going 
at 4.50@4.65. Veal calves sell afound 
9 p 100 lbs, the bulk of other kinds 
8.50@8.85, light grades going as low 
as 3.50. 

Beef steers, choice to prime heavy...... 
Fair to good 
Dry butcher cows 
ME “Ad vaeEtincese cd cdidenseccct spe dnd 
ED : NE o's cn cipGbxitecsegoce dceos 


Poor to fair canning stock............. 2.3 3. 
Veal calves, fair to prime.............. 5 50G@ 9. 
2 5 

5. 


$7.85@ 


om 9 OT 200 


scoebbubas 


Stockers, weighing 500 to 7 
Fair to selected feeders........... Tt 
Milch cows and springers, each........ 25.00@70.08 

Hog receipts continue in the neigh- 
borhood of % of what they were a 
year ago, but prices have been forced 
down to a certain extent. The com- 
bined receipts of 6 markets for 1910 
to date are about 4,340,000, or about 
two million less than a year aga 
Packing hogs sold at $10.60@10.80, 
butcher stock 10.75@10.88, medium 
weight 10.70@10.85, shipping 10.65@ 
1090, mixed pigs, 110 and under, 9.50 
@10, selected, 100 to 130 Ibs, 1.06 
@ 1.50. 

A slight decline in sheep quotations 
was caused by the packers’ bearish 
operations, although receipts are 
light. Prime shorn weihers sold 
up to $8.25 p 100 Ibs, with sstrict- 
ly good kinds 7.50@8.10, yearlings as 
high as 8, and native ewes 6@8, with 
wethers quotable up to 8.25. Native 
wooled ewes were secured at 6@9% 
bucks ranged at 6.50@7.50, with shorn 
lots ranging at 6@7, and bulk around 
6.50. Lambs also.suffered a decline; 
feeders averaging 67@72 lbs, went at 
9.25, shorn lambs ranged 9@9.40, fall 
clipped lambs reached 9.55, 

The Horse Market 

A number of dealers are buying 
medium weight mares and chunks te 
ship to the country to sell farmers 
Competition is brisk on all classes 
Farm mares and chunks are free sell- 
ers at $140@175 upward to 200 for 
choice offerings, smail southern horses 
meet narrower demand, selling at 70 
@125, draft horses bring 115@ 265, 
express, loggers and feeders 125@2%, 
good driving horses 100@300! mules 


= 
. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 





Chie: it 
New York | 1 
Boston .. 

Toledo . . | 1. 
St.Louis . | 1. 
Min 1.1 
Liverpool | 1 











5 to $10 per acre 
Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. 
loupes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, S 
Green a. ete. 
Poultry an 
Literature. 
splendid farms for per 
H, F, Smith, Test Mgr., N.C.4 St L. Ry. Dept 5 Nashville, Tenn, 








‘FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 


ABOUT MINNESOTA 


| CSE eee ee Se a aoe a 


each —", og 4 8 splendid cpp 

} man. . Sent free 

[ STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





for any 


values, schools, churches and towns of 





“I saw your adv in A A.” 








At Chicago, the dominant note it 


wheat is the uncertainty 

prospects. This has been 
upon more than once in 
umns, and on an early page of this 
issue American Agriculturist’s ADP 

report affords exhaustive and 
able testimony. The damage to the 
young plant, notably in the south- 
west, 
market 


touched 


which had long maintain 


an attitude of’ firmness over the ge@=— 
Exports of wheat and © 
flour are relatively small and foreign | 


eral situation.’ 


markets listless in character. 

May wheat scored pe further 949 
vance, selling better th; \ $1.15 P 
with July around 1.09, before mode 
reaction took ‘place under profit § 
ing. New crop deliveries were in: 


‘ 
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brought material support to > 
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with Sept around 1.04@1.05. 
+ geome needed rains have fallen in the 
west, and this carried encouragement 
frelative to crop prospects. 
" without any very definite tendency, 
corn was inclined to easiness. Weath- 
= ‘¢r conditions were reported excellent 
© Gor work on the farms and@ the belief 
is general that a full acreage will be 
. The demand for cash corn 
was only moderate, even at a slight 
decline, and holders ively. No 
to market conservatively. vo 
ie store was quotable around 60% G 
@ic p bu, May soid above and below 
G2c, and July 64c. 
The oats market was weak without 
being especially lower. The work of 
geeding oats has been pushed rapidly 
er favorable climatic gy ee 
while the cash demand is fair 
ge the latest 


favor, 









' and receipts from crop 
moderate at all primary points. 
Standard oats in store 48 @43%c Pp 
gu, May 435, Sept fractionally under 

Barley averaged nearly steady, and 

© very much of the time the market 

+ was dull, with indifferent demand for 

the lower grades. Malting barley 5% 

@70c P. oe for poor to fey, feed 
Sieedes )@55e, screenings 38@50c. 

Grass aoa were quiet, with a 

[ee fairly good demand for timothy and 

: —, Prime timothy $4.60 p_ 100 
clover 12.50, hungarian L75@ 


os, millets 160@2.10. 
GENERAL AL MARKETS 





( quotations in ail 
Unless otherwise They refer 


stances ho} — : Ni York. 
ole ea ew or 
~ eloes et which the uce will sell from store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
= must pay freight and commission charges. 
en 


in- 
to 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
gumers, 20 advance is usually secured. 


Apples—Receipts of apples 
western markets are moderate. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS EPARTMENT is one is one of the most valuable 
o Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
a word you can advertise anything you wish 
sell or exchange 
* ne ADDRESS must 


at and each 


from 
Trade 











tt 


as part of the 
number counts 


be counted 
initial or a 


ee Soe word. Cash must accompany each order, and 

+4 Sittisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward lies sent to this office 

f u COPY ‘must be received Friday to guarantee Iinser- 
‘ He i issue of the following week Advertisements 
‘ @ “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
< at the above rate, but will be im in 
¢ @ REAL ESTATE MARKET 


BO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 


DM te allowed under this head, thus making « 
* Mall adv as noticeable as a large one 
7 | 98E RATE for the “Farmer's Exchange” adver- 
‘ fis is only FIVE cents a word each 
ts Address 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 


AMERICAN 
439 Lafayette Street, 


EGGS AND 


Comb 
FLOWER PLACE, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


POULTRY 


Rock, 


EGGS—Golden Wyandotte, Single 
Reds; utility and gy 8 Pow io 7 Py. 15. BUN- 





8S © WHITE LEGHORNS, Lakewood and Wyckoff 








“strains. Prize laying stock. Eggs. $4 per hundred. 
J. C. OSBURN, Port Byron, NY. 

BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, baby chicks, eggs. 
White Wyandotte, White .. Barred Rock. 
MISS CLARA SMITH, Croxton, Va. 

Be ry - 


oo BLACK MINOEBCA ( ~~ * ber 50 
eggs $l. Barred Pek $1. 
CL. ARE REARW: IN, Angelica, N ¥ 


eggs, 





ers, true color, 15 
ART TAYLOR, Washington. 


BUFF AND BARRED ID ROCKS Large 
N 


heavy lay- 


epee 8 chicks. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS 


exclusively. 


Farm raised, never 





w. 


inbred, pure, healthy. Eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 
OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fieming, Pa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON BEGGS 15 $1, 100 $5. White 


Holland turkey eggs 9 $2.50. 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


Female collies cheap. 





ROSE COMB REDS. Finest layers, good color 
and vigorous. Fresh, fertile eggs $2 for 15. NORA 
B. GOSNELL, Delaware, Ohio. 





- isfaction Guarenteet. Ww 


Clifton Springs, 


ROSE COMB REDS—Fine stock; 


$5 
rite FRANK HORNING. 





GOLDEN 
Runner ducks; 
Mineral Springs, 


eses, 15, 


NY 


AND SILVER Wryandottes, 


Indi 


an 
$1. ZENAS LAWYER 





20 EGGS $i, Reds, 
Minorcas, other 
BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


Rocks, Wyandottes, 
varieties. List free 


Leghorns, 
». & L 

















TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS from prize-winning 
strain, $1.50 per 5. ELLWOOD C. DIETTERICH, 
Mt Bethel, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND RED eggs for pene $1 per 
fifteen. Heavy winter layers. HARRY BVINS, 
Perry, N Y. 

PEKIN DUCK EGGS—$1 per 13. R C Bhode 
Island Reds, $1 per 15. E. J. NICHOLAS, Mt 
Bethel, Penn. 

CHICKS AND EGGS from prize bi Rocks, Reds, 
Langshans and Minorcas. FRANK HARBAUGH, ina: 
dieburg, Md. 
263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorne 
exclusively. Circular free. GRANT MOYER, Fort 
Plain, - 





$4.50 per 100. 
Maryland 


RHODE ISLAND ROOSTER®, 100, Eggs $1 for 17, 
WILLIAM HARSHMAN, Thurmont, 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


NEW STRAWBERRIES, th the best yet introduced, 
42 other varieties, none better. 


-crop 
seed potatoes. corn, a years’ ‘ experience. 
Write for free seed and poultry catalog, de- 
ann 2 stock JOHN W. HALL, Marion Sta- 

ion, ’ 





PLANT DRAKE'S mage ~ seeds. You get the 
full value for your dollar. seed: Red Globe, 
Wethersfield, =" Pe OPrnetaher, $1 ib, ~<a 

Onion $2 bushel. 





few id 
day. Anyway. yr write for for catalog. J. AUG DRAKE. 
Chester, N J. 
FOR clover seed $9 to $10 bushel. 
$8.50 bushel, onion sets 50 bushel, 
bushel. toes $2.75 bag. 


buckwheat Dota 

JOSEPH EB. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 

CABBAGE SEED—As we are o 
lasts 





werstocked will sell 
Write for prices 





while it at $1 a pound. in 
bulk. Choice fresh imported and domestic seed 
F. A. BOOTH, Stanley, 3 

500 BUSHELS COWPEAS, Grst class, New Era, 


Black ae for sale at sacrifice; make room 
for other goc Write for price. WILAJAM CAN- 
NON CO, "hrkdgoville: Delaware. 


SEED POTATOES- Silver 
heavy yielders, blight free, 

ten bu_ lots. GROVELAND | stock 'yARM. 
Gray, Prop, Groveland, N Y. 


WALTER BENSON, en. de, N Y, 
grower of famous plum, Farmer. verry sets 
leading varieties strawberry. Also BR I Ked eggs. 
Write for prices. 


THE GREAT age —-y- 
seedling and others. 
cular free. SHERMAN THANSUE, 


SEED POTATOES 
Wyandotte eggs 13, $1; 
Holland Toms $5. A. E. 





+4 is —— Bovee, 
free in 
D. &. 





Oswego 





A we ~e Chipman’s 
potatoes. Cir- 
Lincoln, Del. 


—Patents bu $1.50, Partridge 
circular 25 varieties. White 
PARSONS, Berkshire, N Y. 











BLACK DIAMOND aad Plum F blackcaps. 
Big roots. Write for right prices now. I. W 
WADSWORTH, Hastings, Oswego Co, N Y. 

POTATOES—RBovee, Carman, Hebron, Hustler, 
Longfellow, Mountain, Murphy, eighty varieties. 
CHARLES FORD, Fishers, York. 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 





oultural 


English, although 
you can make use 


is permanent, and wh 
We are a 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—The Jewish 
and indemmel 
obtain B.- -- a 


them “wie ut 

Sodied eed willing to work. They speak little 

many of 

with us, stating aes you wilt Os 
ether you 

to assist 


ARM 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





Aid wy 
experience, ‘but th 


has on 
upon farms. 
they are 


Fie 


g 
3 


oe oak Gone, 
whether 
a 
organ 


such 


2& 
iE. 


prefer 
pbilanthropic 


F 
°F 
i 


i 


a 


LABOR BUREA A 





Dlied free 
OFFICE 
York City 


of charge 


ITALIAN FARM ae and Italian colonists 


FOR ITALLANS. 59 Lafayette 
(telephone 1198 Franklin). 


by w 


z 


LABOR INFORMATI 
Street, 


i 





MALE 


MEN 
mail, internal 
aminations. a a 
ons. Sh 
“lay offs.” 
and chy 
influence unnecessary 
be made this year. 
showing dates and 
We are preparing 
INSTITUTE. “Dep't 


WANTED—To 
revenue, 


ort hours. 
Common education ae 
residents stand equal 


HELP WANTED 


prepare for next railway 
customs and postoffice ex- 
$125 aman. Annual! 


—— 
dvancement. 


oo 
15.009 appel appoiniments 
‘Write agunetntey for schertule 


coming 
contedanes free. FRANKLIN 
8 21, Rochester, N Y. 





railroads 
20-30 ; 
employment. 


all 
age 
nent 


send stamp. 


227, Monroe Street, 


FIREMEN AND ~ a -—— 


experience necessary ; vision 

$75 to 0 $100 menthiv. No strike; perma- 

Promotion ; 

being sent to positions. 

RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, x. Room 1i- 
Brooklyn, 


for positions on 


200 men & - month 
State : 





WANTED— Young 
nm, con 
put to work $60 to $1! 


Experience unnecessary. 


mep—brakemen, firemen, 

ors, train porters. Tandeeas 
50 per month. 500 more wanted. 
Application blank and maps 














SEED POTATOES—Gold Coin 
quality, $2.50 per bbl EDMONSON & ANDREWS, 





of new lines free Give a aad ition | Wanted. 

SEED CORN, Boone Co, White. Field selected, | I RAILWAY C I, No l4, Ina site. 
butted, tipped, shelled and graded, $1.50 bu. WAL- 

TON MOSS, Box 12, Lancaster, Ky. io — ggg — ge - on clare. postofiice clerks, 
carriers, sonata rimental clerks. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—AI! best o. $2 to | Salary $1500. Preperation free unless 
$2.50 per thousand. Catalog free. G. E. BUNT- {| pointed. Write AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Dept. ttn, 
ING, Selbyville, Del Rochester, N Y. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, asparagus roots, fruit and WANTED—An industrious, young man of geod 
shade trees. Catalog free. SAMUEL C. DE COU, | habits to do general farm work. Give references, alse 
Mogrestown, N J. wears expected. A. DL. BITTNER, Beaver Meadows, 

< | 
best yielders, finest 





WANTED—A_ man 


to work in oe house. 





























cK. 








3 BUFF WXANDOTTES. Good shape and_ color; 





















layers Eggs from four fine pens per 
os 7%. $16 per 100. Buff Piymouth Rocks, fine shape 
amd solid buff color. Heavy laying strain. ‘a8 
SL $2, $3 per 15. $6, $10, $15 per 100. Circular 
¢ free. Se WILLIAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mas 
” PRIZE WINNING STRAINS—Rhode Island Reds, 
teth combs, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Single 
. 4 2 White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 L 
eo. |2 0. Light and Dark Brahmas, eggs $2 15, $10 100. 
| # M PRESCOTT, Riverdale. N J 
—_—_—_—— __ 
BOGS—Bronze and Black Turkeys $8 12. 
. Silver Hamburgs, Houdans, Pearl Guineas 
Rese Comb Buff Leghorns, Buff aan, nee and 
ducks, $1.50 per 13. Circular for stamp. 
| Bane EROS, Freeport, O. 
_ 
| 8608 FOR HATCHING from thoroughbred Single 
Comat Leghorns, $1 per sitting, $5 per 100. 
Member of the American Single Comb Brown Leg- 
5 SILAS A. TEMPLE, Lebanon Springs, 
 —— 
WHITE WYANDOTTES and 8 C Rhode Island 












































MoM, Standard bred heavy layers, stock for . 
; . $2; eggs, $1.50 per 15, $4 per 45. IVY- 
POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa 
——— 
CHICKS, strong, lively fellows, $.09 each. 
- Mingle — Wie Leghorns, vigorous, free range, 
ae ck Sale delivery guaranteed. 
GRIN [NELL, Sodus, N Y 
WYANDOTTES exclusively, won ist and 
a ceeevia poultry show, 1909 Eggs from my 
: stock, $1.50 per 15, $8 per 100. ROY 
ESA Stafford, N Y¥ 
ee 
SMOGS from my large strain of Mammoth Bronze 
$3 per eleven eggs. Also one pure bred 
- bull, ten months old A. E. SOUTH- 
Franklinville, N ¥ 
—— 
AND WHITE WYANDOTTES—The “Win 
Tay” strains ss, $2, fifteer Titustrated 
OWNLAND FARM, South Hammond, 
PARMERS’ FOWL, Rese Comb Reds; best 
ry =: oD earth. per sitting. Cata- 
DEER CREEK POULTRY FARM, Rich- 











eet HATCHING—Mammoth Pekin and 
ducks, only choice birds mated. Free 
— MEADOW BROOK FARM, Ossining, 









CHICKS—Thoroughbred White Leghorns, 
best layers. $9 per 100. Safe de- 
Stamp. E. COOLE, Frenchtown, N J. 


pOeKs and Butt : 












EGGS, a & 8 C Barred 
Or ¥. BLA 


Rocks and 5 C Buff 
Knox, Pa. 





MINNIE WOOLEVER, 


R C BHODE ISLAND REDS. 
eggs. 


$1 and 4 per 15 
Austinburg, 





N, 


ae RUNNER DUCK —_, an per 12. 
PATTERSON, Bridgeport, 





CHAMPION WHITE a $1.50 per 


15. 





W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N 
HOUDANS—Eggs $1 per 15. Order from this adv. 
JOE ORDWAY, Canistec, Y. 





BENNINGER, Walnutport, 


30 WHITE ROCK EGGS 50, 100 $5. ARTHUR 
Pa. 





8. J. STOLZFUS, Gap, Pa. 


S C RHODE ISLAND Reds, cockerels, 15 eggs $1. 





BATES, Rushville, N 


GOLDEN mage to eges, 15 for $1. ALBERT 





s 
MILLER, Oxford, N 


c ees $5, 


100; $3, 56. G. C 











EMEBDEN geese eggs. SUSAN WHEELER, 
Lyndonville, N Y. 
LIVE STOCK 
YRSHIRES—Ten good, young cows for sale, also 
@ few calves from choice cows. F. H. COOKINGHAM, 
Cherry Creck, N ¥. 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sade, 
7 —_ 18 heifers, 6 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN. Lauden- 
berg, ° 

















CALIFORNIA PRIVET—$2.50 per 
HERMAN CONBOW, Moorestown, N J. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Ir You —_ & KNOW wow. 
large of money 


mnall or 
good hem ue me Perfectly safe “ona be available for 
to know how, write 


use if needed. If you want P 
HERBERT MYRICK, President, Orange Judd Com- 


pany, 439 Lafayette St, New York city. 


you can invest a 
i will draw 





SMALL OR LARGE SUMS of money can be 
placed so as to draw a good rate of interest and be 
absolutely safe. = you have any money to invest 
it will pay the next ten days 


you write 
HERBERT MYRICK. Presidem, Orange Judd 
439 Lafayette St, New York City. 


ATTENTION—For next thirty days, 
postage prepaid. to any address in U 8. 
brated Dr Waugh’'s pk 
Cattle ——. . 1 pk -Cow Tonic 
$1. Rem by postal money 
REMEDY 


“co. Thomas, Pa. 
PROTECT YOUR IDEAS—We risk of patent 
application, advanee attorney fee, $5 cash; drawings, 
5; free MILO B. STEVENS & b- 
lished 1864, 840 ber ee Street, Washington, DC; 
356 Monadncek Block, Chicage. 


to 
Co, 





will 


only), 
WAUGH 








ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, rural 
= and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry, for schoo 
libr: house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE J Upp 
co, “T59A Lafayette St, New Tork. Catalog free, in- 
quiries answ 


MILK PRODUCERS for New York city market 
Gesiring information how to form branches of the 
dairymen’s tongme, write to the secretary, ALBERT 
MANNING, wille, N- Y. 

















THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 20 varieties. Bettsville, Ohio. herdsman in dairy of 100 cows. J. FIELD, 
Eggs, 15 $1, 40 $2. Catalog. HENRY MOHR, Quaker- RURAL NEW YORKEN POTATO lates cea Port Richmond, Staten Island. 
town, - Pa. smooth, 45 cents per bushel. EARL BROWN, WANTED—Farm hand, good wmilker. H. W. 

BARRED ROCKS, Deswn hasten, great winter | Viou, NY. DENISON, Edmeston, New York. 
laying strains. Eggs 15, 1. NELSON'S, Grove a - > ~ 

> GREGG RASPBERKIES—Good, strong, well- 
City, Pa rooted plants, $5 per thousand. E. L. ALBERTSON, AGENTS WANTED 
ae _ 

22 BGGS $1—Indian Runner duck, Reds, Rocks = AGENTS make 35 per cent profit selling Busted 
ond Leghorns. OLIN HENDRIC <SON Clarkson, POTATOES FOR SEED—Tweatieth Century Ionia bam oe “si all plants. ‘  -- seeds operator 
N a : ‘ 8. ce lis, N Q mo one to rop. 

seediings. ISAAC CASLER, Millers Mills Y Write , a,.- — oy pmie on 
HOUPAN BLACK ORPINGTON and Red Cap ONION SEED. Southport Yellow Glebe, 96c pound 
> tpaid. JOHN QUIRK, North Madison, 0. 
ees, $1 per 13. H. MERRIAM, Ashburnham, Mass. | BOSD JOHN QUIRK wrth Madison. rs jaily sell our Handy Tool, 13 
HERITAGE STRAWBERRY PLANTS 62.50 per articles is IT . ~s free. 

COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTE cockerels, pro- N THOMAS Mra. co. “53 «Third Day- 

ducers, winners, GLENDALE ¥AEM, Hornell, NY. | eusend. ALLWINE FARM. Norma, NJ. | THOM 
— ; ee ‘ poorest, Palmetto, ed thousand. 

RHODE ISLAND RED exgs—-Prize winning stock, ARRY L. 8QU ‘S, Good Ground, N ¥ 

5S hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. MARKET 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS—$2.50 per thousand. OUR REAL ESTATE 

ETE WYANDOTTE 8GGS, $4 hundred. 2 conts HERMAN CONKOW, Moorestown, N J. Five Cente a Word 

- ARTHUR LAUDERDALE. Lambertville, N J. DAHLIAS, 25, $1; Giadioli, 100, $1, Catalog 

BUFF ROCK EGGS for hatching. Excellent laying | ‘TO. 4. L. MOORE, ‘Northboro, Mass. Read by Half a Million People Hach 

strain. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, N ¥ hundred. Week 
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free; get 
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ealth, address 
Dover, Del. 





LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshire 
tra fine stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y 


swine. Ex- 





LARGE 
EDDY, Cattaraugus, 


ENGLISH =. oe pigs. ROBERT D. 





De Graff, ©. 


DUROC PIGS $8 each. Pairs mated. 8. WICKS, 





CABBAGE PLANTS 600, 
hardened Early 


sent 
in 


but good stocky 
Shipped 
caulifiower, per 1000. 


per and 


years plants 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Wakefield 
Wakefield plants = 4 to ship, $2 — 1000. None 
plants 


Ss ae a ae 

delivery satisfaction 

ROCHELLE & BONS, Choster, ay My 
exclusively. 


600 we well- 
Charleston 


out. stand 
ball 











-winning stock. Tiggs. 
Ww. MOUL, East Greenbush, N Y. 





FIFTY FaounaxD good, hearty cedar bean 
poles for on cars, +18 per tosusand. 


loaded 
OGDEN GaNpY” Dennisville, New Jersey. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
by ay rox 
fast Two 
MOUNT ‘ELS, Boute 4, Red Lion, 











SCOTCH COLAAE PUPS from 2 te 
Buff Orpington eggs 15, $1; 100, $5. 
SMITH, Perwiack, Pa. 





SHEPHERD PUPPIES for steck drivers. KAM- 
SEY’S, Black Creek, N Y¥ 


MACHINERY AND. IMPLEMENTS 








ome. Soil 4 feet 


TEXAS PANHANDLE LANDS—$7 





allroad 
#1800, $900 cash, HALL’S Paka AGENCE. — 














the American 
good enough 











Christie, 
Thiells, New York, 


Tioga Co, N Y. 

DELAWARE FARMS. good land, healthful di- 
mate, bergsins, full description in free 1910 ecafe- 
log. CHAS M. HAMMOND, Milford. Dd. 

MARYLAND FARMS, bargain; write 
alos. L. PURNELA, Bertin, itaryana. ee 3 

a 
Easy Money—Gcet Wise 

Amastete Agana. New York. 
Dear Sir: I sold $17.50 worth of 
erels a, that little 50-cent = 

A 


or me—[ 





" 


Baked Nock 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


is light, with offerings free. Market cuse rate points in bulk 
is rather weak and prices lower. sacks 29.75, Philadelphia pointe 


Choice stock in moderate demand. in Dulk, 29.95 in sacks. 


: Test on Your Farm 7 fa et ’ Spy sells at $2.75@4, King and Green- Oni i 
for Ni. D. 3s? , ws ing 2.75@3.75,. Baldwin — 2.75@3.50, mions—Old onions generaliy™ 
ay: : 2 ; Tolman Sweet 2.50@3, Russet 2.50@ prices low and irregular, with 4 


276, far western apples as to kind 1 wwe gph Pp cra, state angs 
Se @1.75 p bx. ern yellow 1.50@2 p bag, 1.256% 
Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 99 Daye Ap- f At Chichgo, feeling on. fine barre) 100-iP sack, red 1.50@2.35 p 
aug ae ae, ‘and Toa e you frean $25.00 stock continues firm. ll varieties sear anys Aaa 
g to your ne save you J except Be Davi ll x At Chicago, domestic are 
to $50.00 on the price. : Sy o. Davis Row Wel. Fe “well ina moderate way Aiea 
—The only Separator whose gearing rans in a “Bath duced. Ben Davis $3@3.75 p bbl, aerate way. Offerings 
of Oil’ like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone. on Jonathan 4@5, King 3.75@4.50, Wage- good. Red and yellow about 
Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month @250 Snv 275 = 70-lb sack, $1.25 p 100-1b sz ae 
t . ner 3@3.50, Spy 3.75@4.50, Baldwin a Pdr ad ick, 
fvom your oll Sug or can—No danger of Senaing éry, or ruining to 3.50@4.25, Greening 4@4.50, Russet 1-50. Multipliers Tic@1 p 29% 
! ’ ° : common 50c, red sets 1.25 p 32-1y) 


it like others — No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 275@325. western bx apples 1.30@ 
=| proof — Danger- ears enclosed—sim a (DO DO. mt ° c “ & 
Dust-p ger-proof—All ple but gt , PP yellow 1@1.10, white 1L5@1%];, 


standard built and absolutely dependab! 2.50 p bx, according to condition and 


le. 
GAL E OWA Y’S Mow , quality. Potatoes—Demand is light andge 
“Bath in OM" Beans—Market for medium and Ket weak with an excessive om 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS pea beans quiet, with best lots sell- only fey stock reaching top quot 
— Hse the only sevelving supply tanke—worth $15.00 alone, 5 =, Let me cond you my Big New Sep- aay ene ing at $2.30 p bu, marrow 2.90@2.85 State and western potatoes ip 
- c an w parts come ra' —pos — . SO you am or 2 .-. 2 aia Ge dy Nga =) . = be 
can't get back out of place. ¥ the boys and outa con talk over ant Gun wy aus of red kidney 3.30@3.35, white 2.20@ * ox i 180 “7% @ og D sack: ’ 
-25@1.50 p 1 lbs, pF 


Pp 

—Easiest to run—high crank—low tank. With no high my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. |9OR w , 7a 215 : = 
lifting and no “‘back-breaking’’ cranking. “4 You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 2.25, yellow eye 3.15, Cal lima 3@3.05. 1.10@1.25, Va and Md 1@1.25 

Gets the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps ~ highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold by Eggs Market ti 3 i l . SF Beas VLC Lloop 
or churning, as Nature's roe principle ts followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers ess—Market continues rreguiar At Chicago, market weak, with 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. @s anybody else. rite me today. r ic , , . ot Bree . _——— : 

—Skims closest in any climate os season, no matter Wm. | and prices have a downward trend. mand possibly a little more 
whether your milk is warm or cold. wn. ae Cte nee. wy State, Pa and nearby hennery 22@ and sales in car lots chiefly af 

—Is as handsome a machine, compact and substantial, | 950 7 , . 2 @MIBiLc gs -~ 9 ae ad vs } 
@s yo. ever saw or could find. Beautiful finish. 633 Galloway Sia., Waterico, la. ) P, 1°, western 22@23 *c, south =Sc. Due to warm weather, receipe 

jern 21@22c, ducks eggs 2i@z8c, are anxious to sell, and prices are ip 

| goose 45 @ 50c. regular. Burbank, Rural or Kip 


TILE DRAINED LAND is MORE PRODUCTIVE Earliest and easiest worked, At Chicago, loéal and outside con- @25c, fey 26@28c, Russet 26@2ia" 
aianite aie oe oy Eig sumption good, but prices rather ir- The tendency in this vicinitygy 
creases the value, Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. | regular, Best quality in fresh eggs be to lessen the acreage of po 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealsomake Sewer | 20@21142c p doz, other lots from 17¢c About 20% of last year’s cr 
Pipe, Ked and Fire Brick, Chimney Tope, Encaustic Side W alk Tile, etc. Write : . 99 GOR : : «vm © ast years crop ig 
for What you want and prices. JOHN 'H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, NB | UP, duck eggs 23@25c, goose 40c. in farmers’ hands. Prices are 
75sec p 180 lbs. —[I. S., Ren 


THRILLING POST 95 Fresh Fruits—Strawberries in free County, N Y. _ 
P r40 _———— CARDS = The AMERICAN ; Supply and demand active, with mar- Reports from Mich say that 





» 








| ket fairly steady; Fla fruit selling at best tubers have sold from °° @ Mer 


20@75e p qt, cranberries $4@5 p bbl. bu in the Grand Traverse Co d 
A bill has been introduced into 2nd in car lots at Detroit at & 
congress by Senator Lodge of Mass In the Aroostook Co (Me) 
Leads the World | prohibiting the manufacture or use farmers are selling as low as 

ER 1s no | PY dealers for interstate trade of bas- Dbl; last, year at like date 
kets or any open containers for small brought $1.95.. Shipments froma 
fruits or berries, the character of locality have been about half ¥ 
and well finished cream sep- | Which sven full is not one dry quart, they were last year. a 
arator complete, subjecttoa | 7.2 cubic inches, pints, half pints or A large amount of potatoes areal 
ag gpd fone uatee: multiples of quarts. Dealers may sel] in farmers’ hands. We receive out: 
ferent from anything that has fruits and berries by weight or meas- 20c p bu. Acreage will be about® 
Skims | quartof milk a min- — — - 
ute, hot or cold, makes thick Be 3 § 








Ns 7 or thin cream and does it 
Roosevelt and Africa = aa 
Most wonderful, educational, inter- ¢ ‘m small dairy, hotel, restau- 
esting, startling! Printed, in besatifal a = a =_ and private families. 
colors from original copyrighted pho : 
graphs, A Nght apree date series. 
md 2ct. stamp for samples, full 
description and introductory bargain 
prices of the complete set, and ea nae 503808 ee 
get glimpses of the mysterious Dark : | bearings and thoroughly pro- 
Continent where our famous : Fy EE 
Hunter-President and his party § | = | capacity whatever, obtain our 


have been traveling. Send only two § | ; $15.95 proposition. ou Re 
P ‘ jong e tr D . 

cents in stamps to | — ree of purchase will qnrente you. == 
POST HOU: Springfie manufacturer’s) guarantee protects you on every 
CARD SE, 21 Broadway, 'd, Mass. American Separator. We ship immediately. Western 
orders filled from Western points. Write us and get 
—_—_ | our great offer and handsome freecatalog, ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. ea:nenibee. w.v. 




















SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 


When Teddy Comes Marching Home 
PRIZE-WINNING HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 


HE arrival in the United States of Pci ey 
iy, . ; ictured here are two prize winners at the Chicago Internation], 
our great ex-President, returning 1907. They are owned by Sargent F. Snow of Syracuse, N Y. a 























from his wonderful African trip, i 


is going to stir the country more than his — if ney. ——““. and the bill does Long Giants will be planted.—[Wa 
. . * ee | - 8 |not prohibit the use of short meas- S., Washington County, N Y. 
election did. As a private citizen his in- ree ta expert tinds. Pie name and px id 
fluence will be more powerful than a// address of the manufacturer and ca- Poultry—Live poultry in modem 
the politicians in the country. When he pacity must be stamped on each receipt and trade fair. Broilers 


i A , ie hi 2 measure. nearby points 90c@$1 p pr, 
again steps on American soil, after his tri- Hay and Straw—Market is easy on #04 turkeys about 20c p Ib, rod 


j hEu 3 whol A 13% @16c, ducks i18c, geese 
umphal journey throug rope, the whole all grades of timothy hay under lib- Dresseq poultry is slow and Bm 


continent will fee/ his tread. Every hon- eral supplies and quiet trading. fairly maintained. Old roosters 
, ‘ . Clover and mixed hay steady, straw “ ; of 
est man’s heart will beat stronger, every [] Guy, Timothy $1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, a supply ead_firm, toy Une 
knave’s faster. Ninety million men, | mixed clover 95¢@1.10, poor 90c@ B oe _ = prone ng chicka 
women and children are waiting for his 1.05, long rye straw T0@7ic, short weights 18@2ic, western fowl 
coming, his stories of his trip and his We, ost ana wheat 50@55c, bxs 18@19e, in bbis dry-picked 
. 1 affai E 1. At Chicago, medium grades of hay @18%c, squabs, according to WOm™ 
messages On Nationa! affairs. very po are in large supply and market dull. $2,50@4.25 p doz. -" 
itician, friend or foe, is on the anxious ee grades firm end. ip good ¢e- rr tnheten market for tna 
. : : and. : -t : . ; 

' seat. You feel the thrill of his coming. iNo 1 1650@17. te yale lina ys try steady; fowls and chickens 
Ser 1 tinue in good supply. Fowlss 

COPYRIGHT 1908, ILLUSTRATION BUREAU 40 Stirring Photographs Hides—The market for hides is spring chickens 17@18c p Ib, (05s 
; : . , | somewhat stronger than for the past 10@16c, ducks 16@18c, geese 5@ 
This —— the greatest craze the world has ever known over anything per- ' few weeks, and prices firm. Country Iced poultry in light receipt and @ 
taining to Roosevelt, and the unprecedented demand for our exclusive and copy- | slaughtered steers; 60 Ibs and over, 9 ket stepdy. Fowls and chicken® 3% 
tighted “Roosevelt and Africa” Post Cards. These 40 Post Cards are reproduc- @10%c p lb, cow hides. S@8%e pull 18c, roosters 13%c. B 

tions in beautiful colors of official, exclusive and ge Go ee ee em ary Roose- hides 7@8c, calf skins-20@22c, horse » . =e? ' 
velt in Africa and a wonderful variety of hunting and native African scenes. Noth- hides $3.50@3.90 —_— Vegetables—Asparagus (‘in ME 

like them has ever beenseen orattempted. 40 rare, unique and genuine views, ; Oe tars supply and market fairly firm, 

a iant panorama of the mysterious Dark Continent. We want every reader Maple Sugar—Supplies of sugar selling at $2.75@4 p doz -bchs, 
of this journal to own this great series of tnique and historic Post Cards, very low. New sugar in 1-lb bricks $1.75@3, Cal prime to fcy ™ 
so we make you two generous offers by which you can secure this complete set of 12¢ p Ib, syrup 75@S8dc p gal. Brussels sprouts in light supply # 

49 Post Cards. We urge you to accept one of them at once and get your set = @1l4ce p qt. Cauliflower sells 

of cards before Mr. Roosevelt reaches America. Mill Feeds—Market continues easy $1@3.50 p cra. Cabbage. in light: 
and demand slow. Coarse western ceipt and firm for choice stock % 


Offer No. antes or "hie journal Offer No. pooh Pak tigy: ogy ams spring bran in 100-lb sacks $24.25@ ish seed. $1@1.50. p bbl, $3. @5 ¢ 
one year, and we will send you this complete set of and we will send you this complete set of 40 Post 24.50 p ton, standard middlings 24. head, $15@25 p ton, 8 C $1.0@8 
49 Post Cards by.mail, postpaid. Cards for your trouble. @ 24.75, red dog in 140-lIb sacks & cra, Fla 1.50@2.75 p bbl cra: & 
: , 31, linseed ofl meal 37, brewers" slow and prices weak at $1 


Mabe" AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST “R.vyeatiy |] [3,70 p pol grits 1.71, flakes 200, case. | Kale and spinach {ig 























Gluten feed at New York rate points 
in bulk 29 p ton, in sacks 30.35, Syra- 25c@$1. Parsley slow at 





ot 





}, strim beans active at $2@3 p 

‘game as the past year, probably less 

; Ppext. Squash $1@1.50 p_bx, old tur- 

© pips 50c@$1 p bbi, new $1@1.50. To- 

ES matoes in good demand, with Fila 

Metock selling at $1.50@ 3 p carrier, 
Cuban $1.25G 2. 

Wool—Business at the large sea- 
Sports is very dull, but prices remain 
(fairly steady. Ohio, Pa and Ww Va 
Xx wool . sells at 34@35c p Ib, X 
about 239o, fine delaine washed Sic, 
ynwashed 29¢c, unwashed combing 

and cl thing 25@ 26c, A blood comb- 
‘ing : 33@34c, clothing 2fc, *% and VA 


combing 34 ¢ @35c, cloth ing 28 @ 29c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
1910... 32 32 
709... 30% 31% 
1905. . 3U 30 
At N¢« York, marl 
fegular because of warm weather and 
jncreased arrivals. Storage cmy con- 
tinues quiet and there is very little on 
hand, particular) hoice grades. 
Process butter is slow and factor in 
slight demand in sympathy with other 
grades Choice cm; yutter sells as 
high as 32c p ib, held cmy 30c, state 
and dairy in tubs bring 29@3lc, proc- 
ess 25@26%c, western imitation cmy 
9@251%4c, factory 22@23%c. 
At Chicago, business satisfactory, 
Me demand good, with offerings quickly 
absorbed by local and outside mar- 
kets, Fine and fcy stock meet with 
best favor. G-.od to fcy cmy -butter 
S2@29c p lb, Dairy -butter in light 
» supply, with fair sale at steady prices, 
with best lots bringing 25@ 26c. 
The Cheese Markets 
At New York, market continues 
frong on fali make of full cream 
"cheese. Winter made steady for the 
"pest grades, with very little increase 
Sem common make. Full cream fall 
ke, special 17% @18c p Ib, skim 10 
He. 
At Canton, April <‘ 


weak and ir- 


2—500 tubs of but- 
sold this week at 29%c p ib. No 
PSE offered. Weather warm and 

Wwe giving less milk than in many 


At Chicago, cheese receipts increas- 

trade not very active. Prices re- 

i firm. Full cream twins, old 16c, 

13%c, daisies 17c, young Amer- 

, Old 16%c, new 15%c, long horn 
17%c. 





op Better Detnhad for Tobacco 


Beavers of Lancaster Co (Pa) cigar 


I seem to have made up their 
Inds that the crop is not so bad as 
claimed earlier in the season. 
Berices vary in different sections of 
the country. About Conestoga Cen- 
fer a large number of acres have 
béen sold at 7@8c p Ib, while in the 
Next township farmers have received 
; The largest portion of the crop 
pi now being picked up at 9c. Local 
Packers are doing much of the buy- 
3 » and they have been riding fre- 
:. Guently through Chester Co where 
Bate prices ranged from 9@10c. This 
Seeash for buying, when compared with 
fall, has naturally made the 
| @owers think that their crop is worth 
Se eemething after all, and the tendency 
s)= to tighten up on prices. 
a One of the best crops of tobacco 
|@ewn in the northern part of Lan- 
r Co, Pa, was that of H. R. 
ea. The 22,025 Ibs of tobacco 
Salted on 10 acres was purchased by 
Weidner at 13 and 4c. 
= Ben Chester Co, in the vicinity of 
Seneybrook buyers have been active, 
king up crops at 9@10c p Ib. 
) it is reported that most of the local 
aster Co buyers who started the 
Z abs impetus in business have secured 
ut all the tobaeco they desire. The 
seks have been most active 
bacco growers this season. 
York Co, Pa, packers and buy- 
are active, and a large portion of 
Bcrop has been sold, but at very 
ee, around 4@6c in most in- 


>. Some home _buyers are picking up 
at 4 to 5 and le. Many grow- 

are holding for better prices. 
intend to plant. about the same 

Be as in former years.—[A. C. 

» Yo ork County, Pa. 





—— 


pcbed Habit begins as a cobweb, 
as a chain. 


, = 


“THE LATEST MARKETS 


Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Cleveland, cmy butter 
34c p Ib, prints 35c, dairy 23@24c, 
cheese 18@19c, eggs 21c p doz, apples 
$3.75@4.50 p bbl, potatoes 27@30c .p 
bu, onions 2.30 @ 2.40 p 100 Ibs, cab- 
bage 2@2.25 p cra, hothouse cucum- 
bers 8@9 p bx, radishes 25@30c p doz, 
honey 15@16c p Ib, maple syrup 80@ 
90c p gal, wheat 115 p bu, corn 62c, 
oats 46c, middlings 27.50 p ton, bran 
24.50, oil meal 37, timothy hay 18.50, 
rye straw 8.50@9, oat 7. 

At Cincinnati, wheat $1.19 p bu, corn 
(4@65c, oats 47@48c, rye 84 @S8bc, 
timothy hay 19@19.25 p ton, wheat 
straw 8@8.50, rye 8.50@9, bran 24.50 
@25.50, middlings 26.50@27.50, cmy 
butter 34c p Ib, dairy 24c, cheese 18c, 
eggs 19@20c p doz, apples 3.75@4 p 
bbl, onions 70@85c p bu, potatoes 38 
@ 42¢. 


At Colunrbus, grain and feeds quiet, 
hay active, butter and cheese firm, 
wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 60@G65c, oats 
Oc, rye 85c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 
27, timothy hay 15@16, oat straw 6.50, 
rye 7, beef steers 4% @6c p Ib, veal 
calves 7@8c, hogs 9@10%c, milch 
cows 25@60 ea, cmy butter 34c p Ib, 
prints S5c, dairy 20@25c, cheese 17@ 
19c, eggs 19c p doz, live fowls 15c p 
Ib, potatoes 28@30c p bu, onions 70@ 
T5e, cabbage 17@18 p ton, pea beans 
2.18 p bu, apples 3@4 p bbl. 

NEW YORK-—At. Rochester, wheat 
$1.18@1.20 p bu, rye 75@S8Cc, corn 78 
@S80c, ‘oats 48@50c, bran 27@28 p 
ton, middlings do, corn meal 32@34, 
Danish cabbage 12@15, onions T0@ 
SVc p bu, potatoes 28@30c, pea beans 
2@2.10, apples 2.50 @3.25 p bbl, cmy 
butter 34c -p Ib, prints 35c, eggs 23@ 
25c p doz, live fowls 14c p Ib, timothy 
hay 17@23 p ton, rye straw 11@13. 

At Albany, buckwheat 67@#& p bu, 
corn TO0@72c, oats 52@55c, rye B@ 
8S6c, bran $26.50@27 p ton, linseed 
meal 36@37, middlings 27@30, oorn 
meal 28@29, timothy hay 16.50@21, 
oat straw 10@11, rye 14@15, mibch 
cows 25@75 ea, cmy butter 31@35c p 
lb, prints 32@36c, dairy 29@35c, 
cheese 17@18c, eggs 26@27c p doz, 
live. fowls 17@18c p !», potatoes 1.50 
p bbi, onions 1.2541.30 p bu, pea 
beans 2.35@2.40, apples 3.50@5 p bbi, 
celery 7@8c p bch. 

At Buffalo, pea beans $2.30@2.40 p 
bu, emy butter 34c p 1b, prints 35c, 
dairy 50@3lc, cheese 16@18c, eggs 
22@23c¢ p doz, live fowls We p Ib, 
potatoes 30c p bu, cabbage 1@1.75 p 
bbl, celery 1@1.50 p doz bchs, radishes 
15@20c, onions 75@80c, p bu, timothy 
hay-19.50@21 p ton, rye straw 9.50@ 
11, apples 350@4.50 np bbl, ante 
sugar 12@13c p lb, honey 15@16c. 


——— 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt to the shtpper in 
the 26c zone, or $1.81 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. There was no 
change recommended at the monthly 
nreeting of the exchange held Mar 30. 
This was due to the continuation of 
the warm weather. The market was 
snug ail the week, supply being hardly 
sufficient to meet demand. It is 
not -believed, however, that this con- 
dition «an continue long. This will 
mean a reduction in price. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 2 
were as follows: 

Milk 





Cream 


Erie ..+. 
Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y Cent (long haul) 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 
Ontario 

Lehigh Valley 

Homer Ramsdell line.. 
New Haven 

Other sources .. 


Totals....... 


.» -278,567 10,973 


Misbranding Milk Flour—The gov- 
ernment is after violators of the pure 
food law. Under date of March 17, 
the secretary of agriculture announced 
that suit had been brought against H. 
J. Kuhnle & Co for labeling milk 
flour in barrels as containing 5% but- 
ter fat when, in fact, it contained 
scant 2% The Kuhnile Co admitted 
the charges and the goods -were con- 
demned; but subsequently returned to 
this outfit upon its giving bonds not 
to sell the lot. The bureau of chem- 
istry found that this milk flour con- 
tained only between 1 and 2% of but- 
teg fat. 
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SEPARATORS 
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but the cheapest in proportion to actual 








capacity and actual life of the machines 


They are in a class by themselves 


The separator that 98°l. of the creamerymen use 
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READ THESE 


ROOFING 
BARGAINS 


SS and Remember That We Sell 
Only the Most Dependable 
og Grades of ROOFING 


Our 
Prices 


Rolls of Two-Ply Tarred Felt Roofing, containing 108 square feet | $0.54 
Rolls of Asphalt Felt Composition Sanded or Rubber Roofing- «+ 89 
ge A 4 the highest grede of wool felt asphalt Best-ov-al Rubber san 








2.75) Rolls. gf the “te highe grade of wool felt asphalt Best-ov-al Rubber 


3.50} Rolls of en highest grade of wool. felt ‘wphal Best-ov-al Robber 


Send for These Free Samples and 
This Free Roofing Catal 


It quotes the ve went prices on oe kind of 
peoseg, bowing a 4 full line - 3 steel rooting, 
vanized finish, 


pis or gal at — rices 25 per cent 
low market aoe roofing sample is 
fete with the comer and price, mak 











git easy 
to compare values with what you can obtain 
ly. Our ‘Our footing. Catalog tells exactly why we 
obtain elscwbe oe Soeens for your money than you can 


same and address lainly in the cou 
below ae we veceive 3 it om { will send a4 


by sstabe, anal on of free Roeang Catelog and our 
line of soodng — 


ick: Mhibeak snd Goi 
[~“Hieeing— American Agricultunss Chicago, Jil. 
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R. F. D. No. State— 

P. 0. Box No. Street and No. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
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Sunshine Farm 


By Mary Rolofson 


Chapter Ii—Planting Time 

Among the first things that Papa 
Parker bought were a cow, pig and 
a dozen hens. To be sure he could 
not pay for them all, but he paid for 
the pig, and he hoped that the cow 
and the hens would be able to pay 
for themselves. At any rate, it would 
cost little to keep them through the 
summer. The pig would thrive on the 
skimmed milk and the scraps from 
the table, and the hens would dispose 
of any surplus scrap if there should 
be more than a small pig could eat. 

One day Papa Parker came 
home from the village with four 
large packages in his hands. It was 
a rainy day and the boys were work- 
ing in the barn. Papa held up the 
packages as he drove in and in a 
minute there was a grand rush for 
them. 

“The seed catalogs!” said David. 
“Isn’t it lucky they happened to come 
all at once, and on a rainy day! Now 
we will all sit down and study them. 
We must make out our order this 
very night, for it is pretty late to be 
sending for seeds.” 

Papa took one catalog, mamma an- 
other, the boys another, and the 
girls the fourth. After a while they 
changed about so each got a new one 
to look over. When anyone saw any- 
thing that he especially wanted he 
marked it. 

“Squashes!” said Mamma. “Um-m, 
um-m. They make my mouth water.” 

“Carrots!” said Papa. “Um-m, 
um-m. They make my mouth. water.” 
And so it was overe cabbages, 
turnips, beets, onions, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, peas, beans, corn and 
cucumbers. They hardly needed any 
dinner. They finally concluded to 
raise all kinds of ‘Vegetables for 
there was no kind that some 
member of the family did not enjoy. 
Then it was a puzzle to know which 
varieties to order. They decided to 
ask Mr Wallace and Mrs Butler about 
this that very afternoon, and Papa 
put on his hat and started out. 

“We ought to have some melons,” 
said Rose. 

“It’s too cold here for them,” ob- 

jected Alice. 
“O, no,” said David. “Mr King 
had some fine ones last year Mabe! 
told me.” So melon seeds were 
added to the list, but cautiously, and 
in a very small quantity, for there 
was still much doubi of its being a 
good plan. 

“I know what I shall have for my 
specialty,” said Leon, “popcorn! I 
believe there’s a fortune in it.” 

All were surprised to hear Leon, 
ordinarily a quiet and unenthusiastic 
boy, speak with such warmth and 


rigor. 

“All right,” said David. “Let’s 
each have some specialty. Rose can 
have méions, you can have popcorn, 
and I will have cucumbers.” : 

“Mine will be tomatoes,” said Mam- 
ma. “I have started some plants 
already, you know.” 

* “Mine will be radishes,” said Alice, 
“What will yours be Felicia?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, “it’s 
all so beautiful,” and she paused to 
look at a picture of some garden 
peas, 

“I can tell you,” said Leon, “take 
rhubarb. Get some roots of Mrs 
Butler, or anybody -that can spare 
them, and I will set them out for 
you. You can sell it fresh, and you 
can can it. It’s the easiest thing in 
the world to can.” 

“O, yes, that’s my choice! That's 
my. choice! I will go and see Mrs 
Butler-now.” And off she went, danc- 
ing her way along the country road. 

Papa was soon back with a list of 
varieties. suited to the soil and .cli- 





SYNopsis - OF PRECEDING CHAPTER: 
Forced by ill health of Mr Parker to 
move to the country the Parker family 
establish themselves on an old New 

- eaans farm and start ovt to win a 
Jiving from it. . ; 





mate, and he began to make out the 
order. 

“JT will have beans for my spe- 
cialty,” he said. “They don’t need a 
very rich soil, and I guess this farm 
is just the place for them,” 

There were some forlorn-looking 
apple trees on the farm, and while 
they were waiting for the seeds Papa 
Parker trimmed them up, with the 
help of the boys, and hired the best 
and thriftiest of them grafted with 
choice varieties. 

“We ought to have some _ small 
fruits and berries,” said Mamma one 
day, “grapes, plums, currants, goose- 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries and all such things.” 
.*We’d better buy our grapes,” said 
Papa. “We must buy grapes and 
peaches if we have any, for it’s too 
cold for them to thrive very well 
here. To be sure, grapes can be 
raised, for I have seen some here, but 
it’s not every year that the frost holds 
off long enough to let them ripen 
well, I believe I’d better get the 
agency for fruits and shrubs,” he 
added after a pause. “I can at least 
get my own farm supplied easily in 
this way, and if I could sell some I 
should make a few dollars.” 

“T’ll help you canvass,” said Felica, 
“I should love to do that.” 

“No,” said Papa, “I know you 
would enjoy driving about town with 
me this beautiful weather, but don’t 
you think Mamma would enjoy it, 
too? Now I suggest that you stay in 
the house and help fher do her work 
and that she and [I do the driving. 
What do you say?’ 

“I say it’s all right, Papa dear, and 
I was a selfish little chump not to 
think of it myself.’’ 

Papa ordered a few fruits for him- 
self and applied for the agency for 
fruits, shrubs and flowers. 

The firm was very willing to have 
Papa Parker act as agent, and they 
offered him liberal commissions on 
all he might sell. They gave him 
the exclusive right to three towns. 
He hitched up old white Dobbin and 
he and Mamma had a delightful out- 
ing while he was taking orders. It 
took him three weeks. At many 
places he did not make a sale, but 
the drives in the fresh, invigorating 
spring air brought him strength and 
courage, and Mamma’s cheeks got as 
red as roses, and her laugh was as 
light and merry‘as Felicia’s. After 
a while he had a second trip to de- 
liver the trees and plants, and Mam- 
ma did not go this time. Felicia 
took this opportunity to tell the vil- 
lage people who had no gardens of 
her rhubarb and she found a few 
customers. She had only a small 
quantity of rhubarb to spare as the 
family were very fond of it, and she 
did not have many roots. She deter- 
mined to raise a large plot of it an- 
other year. She carried a little for 
family use, but could spare none to 
sell. She could can the rhubarb 
without any help from her «mother. 
She washed the stalks and cut them 
up but did not peel them. Then she 
filled her jars and set them under the 
faucet where a stream of cold water 
would flow into them and out again. 
Half an hour’s time was enough for 
each, then there was nothing more to 
do but screw on the cover and set 
the jar away. She sold rhubarb 
enough to pay for the jars that she 
filled. 

By the middle of May Mamma had 
four dozen tomato plants to sell. She 
had sown the seeds in pans 
and had transplanted the little plants 
by the time they showed the fourth 
leaf into birch bark boxes. These 
boxes were made from strips of birch 
bark about 6 inches wide and 14 
inches long, the ends brought to- 
gether and sewed with cotton wrap- 
ping twine... There were no bottoms 
in them, They were set in long, nar- 
row, shallow, wooden boxes, the 
right size to set on the window sill, 
each holding eight of the birch bark 
boxes. These“had been placed in the 
two kitchen windows, a box on each 
window sill; and two boxes abové. 
Here they had been bountifully sup- 


. plied. with sunshine, and when she 
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was ready to take them from their 
birch bark houses she had only to 
cut the threads and pull off the bark. 
The fine roots held the earth together 
in a firm little bunch, and the plants 
could be set in the garden without 
being in the least disturbed by the 
change. Besides the four dozen that 
she had for sale she had two dozen 
to keep for herself. 

About this time Felicia got another 


idea. 
{To Be Continued.] 


Financial Copartnership 


BY ONE OF EXPERIENCE 





N a recent magazine was conclud- 
I ed a “true’’ story of “What being 

@ woman has meant to me.’ The 
writer of this pitiful tale of mismar- 
riage, after asserting that she has 
been happy in spite of—in defiance 
of—the utter lack of love and sym- 
pathy on which every true marriage 
must be founded, happy in spite of 
being tied to a man whom she evi- 
dently does not even respect, states 
that she has forgiven all else, but 
that she will never forgive the finan- 
cial tragedy of her life. And what 
follows, at least, is true. “This is 
the rock on which so much do- 
mestic happiness splits. This is 
the thing that needs looking into; it 
is here that woman should have her 
rights.”’ 

I venture to affirm that nine out 
of every ten women who read this 
article responded to this clause with 
a hearty “amen!” Moreover, I ven- 
ture to guess that if any woman with 
a spark of pride, independence, am- 
bition in housekeeping, homemaking, 
or in character-building, could be 
persuaded to disclose the supreme, or 
most galling, tragedy of her life, she 
would, in nine cases out of ten, men- 
tion the matter of her personal finan- 
cial difficulties as closely connected 
with it. 

Where a woman loves she risks all; 
where a man loves he risks—well, 
when the twain are made one he usu- 
ally reserves his pocketbook, or, as 
one man frankly put it, he decides: 
“What’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is mine, I reckon.” If an ex- 
ceptionally generous man, the wife 
may never know the empty pocket- 
book, nor feel the tightening links 
that bind her to a dependent posi- 
tion; but the chain is there just the 
same, and she is a dependent finan- 
cially. 

One man says: “I want my wife 
to feel free to take money out of my 
purse whenever she needs it.” And 
his wife boasts of the perfect free- 
dom with which she helps herself. 
But the foolish man need not flatter 
himself that deep in her heart she 
never experiences an intense longing 
for money that is her “very own.’’ 
Or, if she is of that other kind and 
doesn’t care how the money comes 
so long as she gets it, let her not flat- 
ter herself that her indulgent hus- 
band never secretly grieves over. her 
careless and thoughtless use of his 
hard-earned money. 


The Too Frequent One-Sided Part- 
nership 


Again, these heads of families are 
too easily persuaded that all the 
money belongs to themselves—that 
they have earned it all,’ that 
they support the family, ana that, 
therefore, it is eminently correct and 
proper that they should jealously fol- 
low up every penny that flows out 
through any channel whatsoever. It 
too seldom occurs to the provider of 
the family that his wife works as 
hard, or harder, than he does, de- 
vetes much more time, in addition 
to her household duties, to the care 
of the children, probably does more 
brain-racking scheming than he to 
make the most out of little; and often 
she does all this for less financial re- 
ward than would be given willingly, 
cheerfully, and as a matter of course 
to a hired girl, for less time, less la- 
bor,..and no care or responsibility 
whatever. 

Yet this one-sided. partnership -has 


i~ 


inna 


so long been established, and Con. 
tinued thoughtlessly, that it is usy ‘ 
unquestioned; husband and wife are 
in no wise life partners in financial | 
or business matters. He is the “bank” © 
on which she may draw with more © 
or less freedom, but never with the ” 
feeling of confidence that. she ig | 
drawing that which is her own right. © 
ful income, but always with the feel. | 
ing that she is asking @ gratuity, g 7 
favor from another person. 
Humiliation Almost Universal] 
The sense of humiliation which 
many certainly do feel, even 
who never express it by word op 
deed, is greater or less, according tg 
the attitude of the banker. As inti 
mated above, some dispensers of the 
family funds are so liberal and cheer. 


ful in conferring that the sense of = 


dependence rarcly occurs; some are | 
so watchful and demand so strict an ~ 
account for every expenditure that it ™ 


is never other than a dread and diss @ 


tress of mind to suggest the need of | 
money. Surely the “financial trag- 7 
edy” between those who call them- @ 
selves life partners is a thing that % 
needs to be looked into. Solve this” 
problem and you will have solved a 

large proportion of the perplexities 7 
and infelicities of marriage. 7 

The Only Sound Basis 


What would I suggest? Simply f-% 
nancial partnership. It is the sim- 


“plest and surest remedy for unhappy 


marriages, because it is the confere® 

ring of the real, indisputable rights 

of woman; and it would go much far? 
ther toward establishing a greater” 
contentment among women than] 
rights of suffrage ever will or ever @ 
could. Let the man and his pro- | 
spective wife, when they are other-" 
wise ready to bind themselves with > 
the marriage contract, establish some | 
sort of financial partnership. It may” 
not be always advisable or practically 
to arrange an equal partnership, bute 
there can be, and should be, some 
clear understanding in purely busi-’ 

ness matters. The woman’s rights to” 


an allowance, at least, should be nog 


more of a question than the man’s) 
right. He manages the public voca-= 
tion and she manages the domestigy 
He may be making more money thaw 
she, but is he earning more? : 

What she earns, at least, should be 
hers under all possible circumstances), 
and I am writing only for those whe 
are financially fit to be married. “Ime 
practical dreamer!” I hear some mam 
exclaim. “It never was done ang 
never can be!” I beg his pardon, DUR 
it has been done with happy result 
and can bé again. 

The. following case is of my OW) 
personal knowledge: 

Domestic Firm of Smith & Smith 


When John Smith, Jr, was prospect 
ing for a partner in farming, 5 
prospective bride made this prope 
sition to him in regard to finane 
relations (she had no mind to be 
slave, a serf or a beggar): She wow 
share equally with him the ince 
of the farm. She would provide 
the needs of the house, pay the eB, 
the insurances and certain other 
penses; he must attend to the 7 
John surveyed the _ situation itt 
complacent amusement, agreeing 
her arrangement with the sage 
mark that she was “getting the WoO 
end of the bargain.” The firm 
Smith & Smith was established 
the latest report is that she has 
filled the letter of her contract 
also paid in something on the ® 

She has an object in life som 
larger than to merely serve her BGs 
band, a due self-respect, and the 
isfying assurance that she is still B® 
self with personal rights, and ~ 
merely John Smith’s wife, while? 
certainly has not lost anything 
self-respect,/ of love or esteem 
his wife, nor is he a loser finar 
His wise little wife is a hell 
for him. “More and better work 
been done by both than would 
been possible under the old 
One of the results apparent to © 
passer-by is that the old, 4 
weather-beaten house, which 
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ee farms stand side by side. 
managed 
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old house for @ half century 
with little evidence of any- 
taking much ‘nterest in its out- 
appearance, has been so thor- 
y transformed that one familiar 
its former state would never 

s it as it is today. It is quite 
to presume that its interior 
wer has been correspondingly 


ated. : : 
pousekeeping and homemaking 


pre-e ently the woman’s busi- 
— is her office, her nursery, 
domestic machinery; she sees 
feels daily the deficiencies and in- 
mences aS @2 man cannot be 
ta do. (They mean nothing 
to him, and many 4 man is 

rm that he will not see.) 

ie just as certain as that a man 
gnderstand the needs of his 
Bis barns or his place of busi- 
gga woman cannot. She is the 
 wpply these household de- 
s If she has her regular al- 
se, and a generous one, accord- 
to her husband's ability to pro- 
ghe will be constantly thinking 
scheming and planning to make 
health and 
ess of he-> family; and it is 
Hkely that she will use the al- 
unselfishly and 
cally as he could. The man 
gestions this either thinks too 
of himself or too little of his 


One 
by a man. On this farm 
farns are the best-looking barns 


te neighborhood, clapboarded and 


throughout; and, although 
beuse is neat and kept painted, 
fas nothing to relieve its plainness 
really looks inferior to the 
On the other farm, managed 
@woman, the house is the best in 
Weinity, while the barns are quite 
serving their purpose as 
for cattle, but simply bearded 
weather-stained. The reason is 
: The man’s attention natu- 
turns to stock and their care; 
Woman as naturally takes pride 
the home of herself and family. A 
idea of home is little more 
@ place to eat and sleep, but 
is the center of all the woman’s 
and aspirations. 
then, unite the interests in 
and barns with the love and 
ii- a’ neat, attractive home for 
@tire family, divide the means 
with, and what shall we have? 
and barns that correspond as 
as possible, and certainly an 
# home for the boys and girls 
; up in and recall with love 
Wyalty in future homes of their 


. 5 
[= &a@ popular idea with men that 


f cannot be trusted to handle 
Money. This should be their 
¢, and not after marriage. 
an who offers this excuse pays 
=i no compliment. Evidently 
Seite his wife for something less 
® helpmeet. Oh, man, man, 
@ woman with brains and a 
Ht and you shall have no need to 
at to trust her with aught that 
Then give the housewife 
: mother a chance financially 
Watch for the fruits of your ex- 
‘ Your home shall bud and 
like the well watered, well 
garden, into beauty and 
and your wife shall be its 
pon her rightful throne. Her 
shall rise up and caik her 
and pes hushand also shall 
er. 


— = 
~ Have You Learned? 
23? value of sunshine? 
: ¢ a house into a home? 


uplifting pewer.of music? 
and judge witheut preju- 


= Teach up and 


= “me uncomfortable words 
@vercome? 
@Mueh environment has to do 
¥ou are? 
® little thing wiil sometimes 
happy? 





cheer, sweet 


‘ g20d 
fender remembrances?” 


The Home Ficid 
: The paper says that 
8@9 reach the ministers in 


.. t Better let Chiny look 
— eR ministers while we re- 
Sen. Brother Stafford told 
that he'd only got $12.90 

— == and the folks that 





= that drum for 
nu twe cakes of soap. 
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DOMESTIC 


The Correspondence of Two Little 
Cousins Who Have Been Learning 
Things 
{The first of these letters, from Alice 

to Bloise, was printed in the issue of 

January 1.—The Editor.] ) 

Apri 2, 1910. 

Dear Eloise: Tm tired enough to 
drop. If this letter is full of scouring 
soap and scrub-rags you’ll know I've 
got so soaky with housecleaning I 
can’t think of anything else. I must 
say, though, that Madam kept her 
word about making it as little horrid 
as possible. I,don’t believe there's 
any way of making the spring up- 
heaval a joy, but we have proved that 
it can be done without making every- 
body miserable. In the first place, 
we don’t upset more than one room 
at a time. In that way the rest of 
the house looks respectable, and you 
don’t get so confused. 

After we disposed of the junk and 
useless trash in the attic, brushed 
down all the cobwebs, swept and 
mopped the floor, and stored the 
things that we dont’ use every day 
and must keep somewhere, in nice, 
neat order, ail the dusty smell had 
disappeared, and we went down to 
the next floor. Usually we tried to 
do only one room a day. In that way 
we kept up the cooking and the oth- 
er work, and we were tired enough 
at that. [I tell you it’s all anybody 
ought to do, to take up the matting 
or carpet, and wash the floor and all 
the woodwork, sweep the ceilings and 
the side walls with a broom covered 
with a clean cloth, wash and iron 
the drapery curtains, take down the 
shades and clean them with a damp 
efoth, and to wash the windows. If 
its a bedroom, the bed furnishings 
must be put outdoors to air, the 
springs carefully dusted, the slats 
washed in sulpho-napthol or strong 
alum water to guard against vermin. 
Madam washed the wooden beds all 
over, too, as well as the slats. 

Of course, every bit of dust must 
be removed from everything else, the 
same as on sweeping day, rugs, pic- 
tures, etc. The bedroom mattings we 
took out on the lawn and scrubbed 
with a broom wet with soapsuds first 
and then with clean water. By the 
time you have everything rearranged 
and your room in order, you are 
ready to stop, but you see, all the 
rest of the house is the same as it 
has been all winter. I remember 
when Kezzie used to start, she had 
the whole house in an uproar till it 
was all done. Father said it was 
worse than Purgatory, whatever that 
is. He never made a bit of fuss at 
Madam’s way, and even stayed around 
to help us with the matresses and 
heavy things. 

We had the second floor all done, 
and Madam kind of dreaded the car- 
pets and the downstairs 
what do you guess happ 
came home from the village 
@ vacuum cleaner! Someone had 
dought one, and was letting it out 
for a dollar a day to help pay for it. 
So the carpets didn’t have to come 
up after all. It was almost fun clean- 








It’s a good thing that this 
because he has a great variety 
to select from. 


He should, however, use great care 
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WILL YOU TAKE 


SUMMER BOARDERS? 


Every summer the Recreation Bureau of 
Good Housekee Magazine receives 
thousands ugen ousands of uests for 
names and resses of people in the coun- 
try who will take summer boarders. These 
requests come from all sections of the 


United States. 

If you will take er board send 
us your name end ress, your per 
week. the number you can ace 
and the advantages = place to vacation- 
ists, such as boating, Oishing, natural seen- 
ery, ete. 

This information will be sent te each in- 
quirer free of charge. Neither is there any 
expense for this service to you who want 
summer boarders except that you subscribe 
to Good Housekeeping Magazine by inclos- 
ing either $1.25 for one year or $2.00 for two 

ears at the same time you send the informa, 

on regarding your place. 

Please bear in mind that this is net a 
scheme to get subseri 8, but a sincere 
effort on our part to help solve the vacation 
probl for our_ and a half of 
readers. 


Recreation Bureau, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Springfield, Mass. 


Over sixty - five 
years’ reputation is 
back of every yard of 


yy tg 


These exceptional 
calicoes are widely 
used for cotton 
dresses because of 
their fast color, 
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Women Cured of 
Loneliness 


OLKS who live away from other folks get 
lonely sometimes — but not if they have 
Good Housekeeping Magazine as a reg- 
ular visitor! It is to the farmer’s wife what the 
social club is to the city woman—and a lot more! 
It is helpful, entertaining, a real companion, a 
constant source of inspiration and good cheer. 
The big idea back of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine is helpfulness—in solving the high 
cost of living, m bringing up children, in every 
littlest part of housekeeping and homemaking. 
Take the “ Discoveries,” for imstance—they’re 
alt written by our readers. There’s money 
waiting for you, too, if you have some proven 
ideas like these: 





a tecent sample copy or, better still, send 

eecripti Good - 
_— Judd thera ( regularly $2.25). 

bargasn that is worth while. 




















Sent to You 
for a Year’s 
Free Trial 


We will send 
directfrom our 
BPactory, any 
Cornish piano or 
Organ that you may 
select from our 
catalog, on any 
terms of pay- 
ment that you 
may choose 
with the distinct 
understanding that 
ff the instrument 
does aot come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
will be under no 
obligations what- 
ever to keep it, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 
‘Two Years Credit tf Needed 





| you feel t 
you have not @ 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
Tene of aut 
w au 

t We Save You $100 and 
with your ave Ons Fane 


SR aibecks cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the instrument. 
| We Give You a Legal Bond of Indemnity 


Easy Terms which holds us strictly 
to thie offer. You rivk 
~—e We oeeme 
a respons y 
because we know all 
ebout the at beauty 
of material and work- 
manehi 


we know whata quart- 
erofta R- 
purchasers thin: 


oft e 
If keep the instru- 
ment it will cost you the 


Sosy P i not one 
rice, e 
cent more,and you will 
eceive with it our 
Guarantew 

i insures the instru- 
‘ment tor 26 years 
es defect in mater- 
Or Wi 


Piao Stave OneThird eee 


Send For The Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is the 
bandsomest piano and organ It 








A pair of these 
beautiful lace 
curtains direct 
to you, postpaid. 

These curtains 
are of a very 
handsome all- 
over design, 
with attractive 
border and em- 
broidered edge, 

sare 2% yards 
long and 32 inches 
wide, just the size 
for your window; 
test house- 
bargain ever 

. Offered. 

Send today, NOW, while 
the lot lasts,69c for 1 pair, 
or $1.35 for 2 pairs, in 
stamps or money order to 


The Peerless Mdse.Co, 


SS Water Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MEN’S STYLES 


ing house with it. Of course, it takes 
two to run it, and Madam and I took 
turns running the lever and the suc- 
tion part. You .never saw anything 
work so. nice. Every bit of dust came 
right up out of the fabric, and you 
could actually see the colors grow 
bright as the dirt was removed. 
Father came in and watched us a few 
minutes, and that settled it. He’s 
going to buy one! Madam said it 
seemed like a lot of money to put 
into such a thing, but he said it 
would more than save its cost in 
hard work and tiredness in a year. 
Besides, if we use it right along, 
there won’t be much housecleaning 
necessary. O! dear, it just makes me 
ache with gladness that such a help 
for women has been invented! I wish 
every family in town could have one. 

You remember the tittle summer 
kitchen? We are having it remodeled 
and are going to use it right along, 
and take the old big kitchen for a 
dining room. Kezzie never minded 
eating in the kitchen, but Madam 
can’t bear to. She thinks it much 
nicer to have our table away from 
where the food is prepared. We can 
keep it so much more attractive. The 
smaller room is better because every- 
thing is near at hand, so you don’t 
have to take so many steps. We al- 
ways liked it in the summer, there 
was such a pretty view of the moun- 
tains from both windows. We have 
had a sink put in right near the win- 
dow that looks off across the valley. 
Madam says it is so beautiful that we 
shall never mind how long it takes 
to do the dishes, because our minds 
will be full of the wonderful color- 
ing before us. She’s always thinking 
things like that. I guess it does sort 
of help over the horrid places in 
housework. 

We shall have our blue-flame oil 
stove in our little new kitchen, so 
that it won’t have to be very hot, 
even in July. O! and another thing, 
father is going to make a hay-box 
fireless cooker, They are not hard to 
make and they really work as well as 
the most expensive cookers you can 
buy. I1 can hardly wait, to try some 
things in it. Have you had anything 
about fireless cookers in your D §S 
class? 

I have been trying a few new 
things which I will send along. These 
will come under’ starchy foods. 
Madam has a nice way of cooking 
the rolled oats for breakfast, not at 
all like any directions she has ever 
seen. Once some automobile people 
got stranded here and had to stay 
overnight. Madam let me cook the 
cereal, and the automobile lady (she 
was one of the kind that just about 
dies over everything) said: “What 
perfecetly delicious oatmeal! Did this 
little farm lady cook it all herself?’ 
Farm lady! humph! I guess she'll 
find that farm people are just as 
good as anybody. I came the near- 
est to liking Madam that day that I 
ever did in my life. She is pretty and 
she wears the dearest little house 
dresses of blue gingham! Makes ’em 
herself, but they have an air when 
she slips inside them. So when Mrs 
Auto Lady tried to put on airs to her, 
my stepmother acted like a queen. 
“I’m sure Alice*will give you her rule 
for cooking the cereal,” she said, “we 
like it very much.” She gave me all 
the credit! I wrote it off for our vis- 
itor and here it is for you. Don’t 
try it with any other package cereal. 

Two cups cold water salted to taste, 
1 heaping cup rolled oats. Let it 
come quickly to the boiling point, 
then remove to back of range where 
it will boil, but not violently. Cover 
and let cook 20 minutes. Serve it 
with sugar and thin cream or whole 
rich milk. 

You do not need a 
for this and we like it much better 
than when prepared with boiling 
water, as the package directs. We 
boil rice in the same way, washing it 
carefully first. Serve like the cereal 
or with butter or meat gtavy. 

We make a nice, inexpensive rice 
pudding with % cup rice, % teaspoon 
salt, % cup sugar, 1 pint milk, % cup 
raisins, grating of nutmeg. Start it 
about 3 hours before serving time. 
Bake, stirring occasionally to blend 
the rice evenly. The long, slow cook- 
ing gives it a delicious flavor. 

When you write again, I shall 
know if you have your cabinet. You 
must tell me all about it, what is in 
it, and everything. With wove. 

ice. 


double boiler 


It isn’t always the girl with the 
winning ways who carries off the 
whist prize. 





Better to be hoisted on the horns of 
. than. pever-to rise. 
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SUMMER 











HABERDASHERY 


By Edwin Freeman 


E ARE going to see less riot 
We color in furnishings this 

spring and summer than last 
season. Last summer the men who 
desired to be strictly modish trans- 
formed themselves into a symphony 
of some particular color and carried 
out the scheme from cravat to hose, 
and some extremists even stretched 
the effect from hat to shoes. 

This season it is ordained that there 
is to be more simplicity in color. The 
cravat is to be the dominant note of 
the color scheme. 

Hosiery 

It is ordained this season that the 
hosiery must still match the cravat 
in color and this edict gives wide lat- 
itude for choice. The tendency seems 
to be toward solid colors, either plain 
or with self-clockings. Neat designs 
in stripes are also well considered 
and accordion effects will be much 
shown in the higher priced lines. 
Embroidered figures of small designs 
on dark grounds are well placed in 
the edicts and two-toned effects and 
pinheads are also represented. 

Modish Neckwear 

Many beautiful shades of neckwear 
are offered this season. Rich pastel 
tones are shown, and the variety of 
color is so great that no one color can 


be pointed out as the prede 
Shade of the season. The 
Shapes this season are the 
hands. Ascot, once-overs, de 
and narrow strings. The tex 
fects include two-tone colores 
ments in silk stripes, twills 
mure ground weaves, swivel 
etc. There are also many 
shown, both in solid colorg 
conventional designs. Panel 
in pastel shades are well rep 


Shirts in Style 


There is a decided tendency 
the plaited bosom shirts the 
prominence this season. hi 
shown in knife plaits, doubles 
or in the finer varieties in 
French plaits. Soft materi 
also extremely fashionable 
be even more so with the ad 
the midsummer days. The 
chiefly employed’ in these 
French flannels, silk and line 
tures, crepe, China, Shanghai, 
habutai and Jap silks. These} 
all have the roll collars, pateh 
ets, French or turnback oui 
are usually enhanced by artistié 
Ograms, The stiff bosom shi 
negligees in madras, percales,d 
and cambrics will by no m 
neglected, and are shown in some 
Tich patterning effects. " 








BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 

Planting time—joy time! Get the 
spade and coax or bribe papa or a 
big brother or friendly cousin to use 
it for you. It is the only work about 
your garden that you cannot do 
yourself; but such spading as good 
flowers need is a man’s work. If the 
ground is very heavy clay add two 
inches in depth of sand or screened 
coal ashes and work thoroughly. Does 
this seem too much work? But so, 
your ground will always be loose and 
workable and the shrub and peren- 
nial parts of your garden cannot be 
improved later except from the top; 
so start right. 

Dressing the Ground 

For all soils the rule is: A foot of 
old manure at the bottom; a foot of 
half manure, half top soil above. Fol- 
low this rule if you can. It insures 
splendid results. If you can’t, then 
thank fate for your barnyard and do 
as I do; come just as near the rule as 
you.can. Is there a pet horse and a 
stoneboat? Splendid! If not these, 
surely there is a cart or a wheelbar- 
row. Take your time. Take your 
time. You are not wheeling manure 
so much as painting garden color 
with flower brushes. 

Old manure means manure so rot- 
ted that it crumbles from shape. That 
from behind the cow stable is best. 
Get lots! Get lots and lots! It is the 
foundation secret of all success. It 
is food, and not one in a hundred 
feeds her plants enough.. A full-fed 
garden, let come what must, will 
make a vigorous fight for itself where 
half-starveé plants go under in spite 
of much coddling. You want hearty, 
robust plants, anxious and able to 
bloom, so feed them.: When you are 
sure you have enough manure, add 
a little ‘more for luck. 

Iaying Out the Beds 


Immless there is danger of stand-. 


ing. water, do not. round up the beds. 


oe — 


They dry out too soon. Nevef 
fancy-shaped beds, unless ff 
round one. They are far too 
bother. Now lay out your gard 
paper, writing the names of 
where you think you «= 
them. It is easier to changes 
per than in the ground. . 
When arranging plants t 
two things to watch alwa 
(hight) and color. Whether yor 
den be long or square or wha 
style, I hope you will have 4) 
and a “front.’”” It simplifies 
At the back can be a. hedge, 
ing, a fence, a trellis of vines; @ 
can mass all your shrubs, 
roses and all-high growing Pp 
form a “hack.” If bed ort 
to be enjoyed from _ both 
should be at least five feet 
the tallest plants set in the 
Allow for wide paths. 
such a comfort! Two feet 8 
wide for main paths. Tramp 
down to begin with. Long 
where one kind of flower 
to the next kind are much bet 
many’ small beds. They 100K) 
are easier cared for, and 
flowers to the same room. 
Set shrubs in corners, 
ground, or in clumps of 
to a dozen, not less than 
apart. Don’t worry about 
look. You can put annw 
them for a year or two @ 
cover the ground. You woues 
guess what an old, settled 100% 
row of lilacs or flowering 
gives a new garden. The very, 
ness” of it attracts @0™ 
though the kind be com™ 
good things in life are © 
As to colors, let one 
garden be sacred to blue, 
white, These colors harm: 
show each other off. Set @ 
sort together, or enough 80 
will draw attention when 
Plan for tall ‘annuals 
perennials and low annw 
of tall perennials; or the W% 
one hight can grow side PF) 
the garden is a friendl¥ J 
something in bloom eve 
Let the larger part OF 
have all the reds ang@= 


a at 


<i 
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Sof white. I don’t mean that I img their helpmates. What chance has - 
m pull up @ pink larkspur be- the man who has fallen if we shun DIRECT from FACTORY at 
pip grew by mistake in the blue him. If a sheep break from the fold, Ac Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
put this general division of we can, by the right means, bring it im | ral We sell to you et 
Bo eee ra 


Dis. very restful, and a new back.—f{Rosa.G. S., W Va. r to set freight 
a r and hight decides its and helpful... I like the letters of Cc Ca | Then, after 

‘ colo ; %An Bar- | er r Le S 

} j your 





“Son of old Connecticut,” 
planting, make big holes nest Girl Reader” and “Richard | 
dirt at the bottom. Lay the Frederic” very much. ‘Wish I knew | 
not curled up. Set them in them personally. My favorite writ- | 
ack dirt around them hard ers and poets are Dickens, J. Feni- 

% dry dirt over the top. Sim- more Cooper, Longfellow and. Tenny- | 
it? Yet you can set out del- son. I want to fit myself for a teach- 
[iants by this rule in hot sun- er’s life.—{Maid-of Eighteen, N Y. 
gad they will not even wilt. Dear Host: Is it any worse for a girl 
{To Be Continued.] to wear a rat than it is for a young 
man to-wear a high collar and swing a 

% cane’ it looks to me as if one is the 
: ’ The Open Forum equal of the other. “Buckeye Bru- 
nette,” you are all right. “Son of Old 


a 3 : Connecticut,’’ I quite agree with you AN\\\ i : 
sther View. of Dancing when you say that a girl should allow ye \\ i Markin yy t 10 
Host: New Jersey Girl says only one person outside of her family : \) £ e Cc 


qmabie to grasp the idea that to kiss her, and that one should be her 


fie harm in dancing. I would lover. When a girl allows everybody ONLY 10 cents G7 
Sa ask her if she thinks there is the same right she ought to be entire- A) \ a yard. If you want ¢ 
. | ee cH 











a good in “this simpie pastime,” as ly without friends.—[{Son of Empire 
Some may say it is good State 
Isn’t there plenty. of yee | Dear Host: I have never seen an \ " ot 
that does not tend to lead ojd-fashioned girl. They all look ‘ i : nts oi 
wrong? I dare say there never alike to me. Some vary a little in { 2 in. 1 1-2 ia. 1 in. 1-2 in. 
pany good accomplished by the dress, but that does not change the HAN ‘ ; 
that couldn't have been girl. Girls, don’t think that working \ Perforated pattern of any letter in four 
about in a better way. §& in the field is going to hurt you. It . \ ; : : : : 
pits take part in those things we will make rosy cheeks.—{Keystone at \i wae, : ims, 1% m., l a., and 
ware right, and omit those which State Boy. Mama yet with stamping paste pad and instruc- 


Gncertain.—{| West Virginia. Dear Host: I am 18 y | \ postpai 
st: years of age, Mi Writ tion tpaid, for onl . Address 
7 A Good World enjoy music, literature, young com- Nut) } * Serer ris 10c ‘ 
Mier Host: I think this is a good pany out Sones, though I vety sel- THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
[to live in. Each ought to help dom indulge in t e latter. I imagine D 71 pringfield 
- ake the home circle bet- ‘Maryland No 2” is a boy. I would | opt. 736, “ s » Mase. 
ile to ma like to know “Ohio Lass” and “Buck- 


it is often hard to forgive those rm ynlO iA , 
have wounded us, but it its £Y* Brunette.” Gillian of the ww pease, 
their narrowness and jeal- Maples, I admire your ideal; it is 
pmétimes that they do or say me, but is. rather rare. “Son of FORSELLING Fo 
Ming that nurte us so much We old Connecticut,” your letter is excel- Fiedastes, toed NF M 
eB ae to do 80 mush nowadays lent. I wish more boys believed as yon 12 
a, of us are cfushing out re- ¥°U do.—[Florence of New York. 
Those who do not have love 
‘heir Bibles surely have not found | Beautiful Post Cards 20 for 15c, 
se tha “omes or under- | 4@ fer Bie. coin, assorted, 5 Shell given. 
n leg. God a pase iene n rors Bailbor a mF re ee atin Shell 8s 
































™ Believes in Small Dances 
) Host: “West Virginia Boy No 


6 the world is. growing better | 
day. It is, to a certai extent, 


Pens wars 108 growins orm: | AVA oe oS a OKs present laa 


@re not harmful; it is the 
m people make of the Com- 
Sountry dances are all ight I | 
with: “Kentucky Sinn Girl” | } send u S this cou p O n ee 


iis right for a small crowd of | 


= ES 


@nd girls to go to a friend’s a 
eee *7,, (beaerees dancing We want you to know this wonderful musical instru-| But youcan’t imagine how loud, clear 
j : ten <4 ment as we know it; to hear it and realize as we do the| and true-to-life, the Victor brings to you 
— Surprise for Mamma height of perfection it has reached in recent years; to en-| the voices of the greatest singers, the mu- 
Young Folks: I am 12 years | joy with us and the thousands upon thousands of Victor | sic of the most celebrated bands ‘and famous 
Eenjoy farming very much. I owners, the world’s best music, played as you have never | instrumentalists, and all other kinds of en- 
School every day and I am im | heard it before. “rtainment. 
meurth grade. I have 2 kittens You can judge how perfect an instrument the Victor is, We can’t possibly describe the perfection of 
= love them. ,t have 2 hens, from the fact that the greatest opera singers—those who | these things to you; mere words can’t do justice 
sat conde pA rs ~- ol besl DE command the highest salaries—Caruso, Calve, Eames,/to the Victor —and even if we could tell, you, it 
es wit s letter. Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann- | would only be natural for you to think it was exag- 
‘ . ee Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and others, make | geration. 
Learns Much records for the Victor—and only for the Victor. | There’s only one way you can come to a full realization 
m Young Folks: I am 9 years | In addition to the world’s most famous operatic stars, of the Victor, and that is to hear it. 
mee On a farm and enjoy farm Pryor’s Band, Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, Josie Sad- | We want you to hear the Victor. Itisaduty-you owe 
much. We have two horses. ler, May Irwin, Haydn Quartet, Harry Macdonough, | to yourself and family—they shouldn’t be deprived of the 
oe and : = heregae ee Rea Fisk Jubilee Singers, and a host of other noted artists | music and fun that help to make a happy home. 
T enjoy fe odians Saar ene ee and organizations make records exclusively for the Victor. So write us today—use the coupon—and we'll send you complete 
; } ; : catalogues of the Victor and of the more than 3000 Victor. Records, 
Seenool every day and I learn You can still further judge the perfection of the Victor | And we'll tell you the name and address of the Vietor dealer right in’ 
Smuch. I have a pet cat and his from the fact that President Taft, besides making records your neighborhood who will gladly play jor you 
ie Thomas, but for short I call for the Victor, has a Victor himself. And so have other = without obligation—sny Victor music you, 
@em—[Ruth Snyder, N Y¥. rominent men, Jee wealthiest families of America, His AE to buy, he’ 
> Heart in the Country Holiness Pope Pius X President Diaz of Mexico, the f Victor Double-faced 
Me. 1° ot:“diegeenn ie King of England, the Emperor of Germany, the King of bes 
PRA, BO | Italy, the Queen of Soein, the King of ortugal, and — 
cine . Tene. amt artes other sovereigns—with all the money at th ir command! ‘4, Gen culte you. 
@te to be inspired, the pas- they can secure no musical instrument that gives them Ph Rhy he opt a arate ea 
40, be restrained, profound i” =6so much pleasure as the Victor. / oe oe 
feling is to be instilled, and 
/@oraliiy he be pt Pe ter “All Victrola XVI 
eeMprise the broader education 
"firm believer in the Golden 
kK a kind word and do a 
eG Whenever you can. Shed 
e Sunshine you can and some 
Swill be the lighter for having 
- “Up-to-Date Boy” is all 
Mle is the kind of boy for a 
alone. I think there is no 
rr €ation than horseback rid- 
© in the country and work 
sory in town. If I ever go 
» I shall go for a farm. My 
there—(3. F. H., Pa 
What Others Say 


pio = heartily agree with 
“eg oy.” Dancing is all 
H the .boys and girls are, yet I 
SSDProve of public dances, 

eet Parks and dance halls. I 
81 a farm, and enjoy rais- 
and geese.—[ Buckeye 
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=e: Girls should remember 
is_for life. “Man or 
B.be too careful in select- 
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SHOES 


Blistered, Achina } 
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iomy at . ‘er 


STEEL 


fittirert No Mor 


i Farawell-—2a long farewell ta all my Corns and Bunions!’ 


on the Feet! 


Easy on the Pocket Boc 


Eas air Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of Leather Soled ty 


Steel Shoes are setting the swiftest pace in sales of any work shoes in existence. They are so stron 
so easy and comfortable that farmers and all classes of workers are simply astonished. One pair will o 
three to six pairs of the best leather-soled shoes you can bu 

There’s the utmost limit of wear in every pair of Steel Shes — aid comfort as long aS you wear them. 
lighter than all-leather work shoes with thick and clumsy soles. .They need ”o repairs / They are adsoh 
proof and will keep your feet warm, dry and comfortable in the coldest weather, in mud, snow or slush ws 


shoe-tops. 


Do you wonder that many thousands of workers will wear no other kind of work shoes ? 


Steel Shoes Give Absolute Protection from 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Stiffness, Disco 


Steel Shoes are as waterproof as-Rubber Boots, and keep the feet warm and perfectly dry, regardless of 
slush or mud—no matter how cold the weather. They defy cold and wet, protecting the feet even from dampness; 
Nine-tenths ofall cases of rheumatism, colds, and sore throat result from wearing all-leather shoes which’ 


absorb moisture. 


Pneumonia often develops as the direct result of cold, wet feet. 


Why take chances when Sted 


offer veal protection, with comfort thrown in for good measure ? of 
You will not suffer from corns, bunions, callouses and = Be aching feet if you wear Steel Shoes. They are 
fit the feet and need no ‘‘ breaking in.’’. Easy key 3 No warping, no twisting, no curled-up soles. Ther 
hey 


Shoes force the uppers to keep their shape 


Send tor our Book, ** The Sole of 


Stee!’ -or, better 


yet send tor 


& pair of Stee? Shoes on the Order Blank Below. 


Throw Away Your Old Shoes and 
Hot Rubber Boots! 


Don't torture P ben feet in hard, twisted, warped, leaky, Gage 


jess leather-sole 


shoes. Don’t sweat your feet and make them 


tender by wearing hot rubber boots, felt boots or arctics. Throw 


the old 
Soot comfort really means. 


ings away! Get a pair of Steel Shoes and “arn whai 


Save $5 to $10 in Shoe Money! 


As one pair of Steel Shoes will outlast three to six pairs of 
leather-soled shoes or at least three airs ‘of rubber boots, it is 


easy to see that the saving in shoe. bills is great. 


At least $5 to 


$10 a year! A man who wears Steel Shoes doesn’t have to ow 
three different styles of working shoes. 


Praise Steel Shoes! 


STEEL guon Oo., Racine, Wis. 
—Your pees are the best 
sialeies coun 


amount of wear 


A pair of your shoes 4 in 
hab finished $6. 00 shoes f ‘or me. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Dec. 10, 1909. 
ing I have found yet for this roc 


rough, 
good shape yet F oy oams 


Yours truly, C. R. MARSHALL. 


HARDY, MONTAGUE Co., TEXAS, Dec. 24, 1909. 


STERIL SHoR 204 Racine, W: 
Gentiem am well 


for any price, 
not have to limp now. hing you 


STEEL SHOE Pes » Basins 
Dear Sirs :— 


My test pinbetter sha 


pleased with my shoes and would not do without them 
= they have been for 40 years. I do 


.; Yours truly, Jounw MAY. 
CENTRALIA, ILL., Dec. 16, 1909. 


Wis. 
ed the shoes all right and find S88 tom 0 to be all right, and I have 


not had cold = ‘wet St foot since I commenced to 


Save Doctors’ 
Bills! 


* Steel Shoes pay for themselves 
over and over again in the saving 
of medicine and doctors’ bills. 
They prevent sickness. 

fear Steel Shoes and you need 

t ‘suffer from Colds, Rheuma- 
tiem, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Stiffness of *joints and other 
and ‘orts caused 


Nd, wet feet. Ki feet 
bE ly BED En 
Heath acd Sa and save doctors’ bil. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Secretary and Treasurer 


ST EEL SHOE CO., Dept. 364, Racine, Wis. 


Canadien Granch Factory, pt. . CANADA. 


Yours truly, J. E. MEACHAM. 


Save Re epair 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes need no expensive 
repairs—no ‘‘ half-soling,’’ no new 
heels, no patches. 

The thin Steel Soles are turned 
up an inch high all around—ab- 
solutely no cracks or seams to 
hold moisture or mud. You can 
instantly replace the adjustable 
Steel Rivets when partly worn. 
The expense of keeping leather- 
soled shoes repaired is often nearly 
as great as the original cost of 
the shoes. 


rest the feet by affording suffort exactly where it ism 


How These Wonderful Shoes Are Ma 
Steel Soles and Sides —Waterproof Leather Uppers- 
Adjustable Steel Rivets in Bottoms—Hair Cushion Insol 


Steel Shoes solve the problem of the Perfect Work Shoe for all time to come. y 
The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamped out of a special light 
rust resisting steel. One | ag of seamless steel from toe to heel! As a further protection frog 
and a means of giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivetay 
‘*Immortality '’ of the Sole! g 
The adjustable rivets add the finishing touch of perfection. Practically all the wear @ 
these steel rivets. When steel rivets wear down, you can instantly replace them with new) 
And the rivets at the tip of the toe and ball of foot are the only ones that wear. Steel S 
go to the Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to wear but the rivets. The cost is only 30 cen 
extra steel rivets. No other repairs are ever needed. eZ 
The uppers are made.of the very best quality of pliable waterproof leather, and firmly riveted té 
There is greater strength and longer service and more foot comfort in Steel Shoes than in’any 
working shoes in existence. It’s in ‘the séee/ and the Diiable leather, and the way they are pul 


Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


Steel Shoes have thick, springy Hair Cushion Insoles, which are easily slipped out for cl 
airing. These insoles absorb perspiration and foot odors — absorb the jar and shock when 
on hard or stony ground, They keep your feet free from callouses, blisters and soreness, 


Made in Sizes 5 to 12, 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 
and 16 inch High Styles 


Steel Shoes are made with tops of different heights to’ meet the special requireme 
classes of men, 
‘Steel Shoes, 6 inches ‘high, $2.50 per pair; better grade of leather, $3 per pair; extra 
leather, black or tan, $3.50 per pair. 
Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $4 per pair; extra grade of leather, black or tan, $5 
Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5 per pair; extra grade of leather, black or tan, 
Steel Shoes,.16 inches high, $6 per pair; extra grade of leather, black or tan, 97 
Each style of Steel Shoes is worth at least $1.50 more per pair than the best 
shoes of the same height. 


Get “STEELS” and Enjoy Real Comfor 
Then Tell Your Neighbors About Ht! Order a Pair To 


Learn by actual test, the tremendous advan of ‘*Steels."’ 

We will fill orders for ‘‘ Steel onl direct from this advertisement, under a positive gual 
refund purchase price promptly if, M inspection, you Go not nna the Shves exactly as repres 

Remit the price of the szze and pe of shoes you wish. Se sure w state size oF shoe a 

We will ship shoes promptly, safe delivery guaranteed. (=< © ee nem em mm me mam ee 


A Style of Steel Shoe for EveryUse :Orclar Bia 
For all classes of use requiring high cut shoes, such For STEEL SH ; 


as Mpa ee. hunting, a Pied 12 —_ or 16 
inch high steel shoes are absolutely indispensable. They ee. oEPT. 264, RACH s 
give the utmost possible protection. . SINS SHOR 00., DEPT. $0) OE 
venLemen :— 
I enclose for $ 


ae pronany recommend the 6 inch High Steel Shoes 
pair Sted 


7 


air or the 9 inch High Steel Shoes at $5 a pair 
hy: raed work under all conditions. 


Fill out, tear off and mail the Order Blank TODAY. 
Send Your Order for Steel Shoes Today Direct te 


in payment ior 
Size 

Name :.. 

as | own! 

County .-. 

My shoe dealer's naine is. 


et | 





